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The United States — A Good Place to Live 


Is this not a basic belief of every American? And is this not a belief we earnestly desire to impart to 
our youth? And what more effective method could be employed to teach this belief than a “facts and 
figures” comparison of standards of living in the United States and other major countries of the 


world ... 


. . . as depicted in chart No. CD2 of the 
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in various countries to earn a basket of 





basic foods. We see that less time is 





required in the U.S. than in any other 





country. Here is dramatic evidence of 





the advantages of democracy and in- 


dustrialization—proof that the United 











States is truly a good place to live. 





This is but one phase of the vital problem of citizenship education confronting today’s social studies 
teachers. The Citizenship for Democracy series contains 32 large-sized charts which present graph- 
ically and pictorially the facts pupils must have in order to understand the rights and responsibilities 


of free individuals living in a free society. 


Check the list of titles and you will agree that a set of Citizenship for Democracy charts is 
indispensable for ali Social Studies classes. 


CD1 Uncle Sam Grows Up CD18 A. Growth of Our National Debt 

CD2 The United States—A Good Place to Live B. Change in Purchasing Power of the Dollar 

CD3 Growth of Communication by Generations CD19 How a Law Is Made 

CD4 Growth of Transportation by Generations CD20 Federal and State Courts 

CD5 The People of the United States CD21 Organization of the National Government 

CD6 Population Trends CD22 Types of Administration of State and Local Gov- 
CD7 Immigration and Naturalization ernments 

CD8 How Crowded Are the Countries of the World CD23 How the United Nations Is Organized 

CD9 Living in a Democratic Country CD24 How the United Nations Deals with International 
CD10 Living in a Totalitarian or Communistic Country Disputes 

CD11 How Commanists Gain Control] of Noncommunist CD25 International Trade 

CD26 Education for Democracy 

CD12 Freedom of Enterprise CD27 More Time for Leisure 

CD13 Energy of the United States CD28 American Youth Serves and Plays 

CD14 The Kinds of Work We Do CD29 Man’s Battle Against Disease 

CD15 How the Social Security Administration Works CD30 Better Living—The American Way of Life 

CD16 Division of United States Income CD31 Our American Heritage of Freedom 

CD17 Taxation—United States Income and Expenses CD32 Symbols of Freedom 
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Important new money management 
teaching aids now ready for your classes 


“Your Health and Recreation Dollar’ booklet brings out 
the relationship of health to recreation and recreation to 
health, and assists individuals and families in planning 
sound programs for healthier, happier living. 

“A New Look at Budgeting”’ slidefilm (35mm) demonstrates 
the importance of establishing positive attitudes toward 
money management by dramatizing how one family 
develops its spending plan and achieves its goals through 
teamwork, 

Send coupon today so you can see how useful these 
materials can be in teaching money management. We'll 
also send you the Institute’s Money Management Program 
folder that describes our library of 12 booklets and 5 slide- 
film lectures. Use coupon on this page. 


Money MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 
OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


New booklet and new slidefilm lecture—from the 
Money Management Institute—designed to help you integrate 
the wise handling of money into your teaching program 
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This material is made available by 
Household Finance Corporation as part of 
its public service program to provide expert 
financial guidance to American families. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. SE-11-58 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


(_] Please send me a complimentary copy of ‘Your Health 
and Recreation Dollar’’ booklet, and the Money Manage- 
ment Program folder. 

C) Please send me, on free loan for one week, ‘‘A New Look 

at Budgeting,” the 35mm filmstrip. I will pay return 

stage and have listed date I want it. (Please allow at 

_ one month's advance notice.) 
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American Issues 
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among leading Americans about the problems which lie ahead for our citizens 
and their government in the years to come 
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OUR CHOICE 


N FOREIGN AFFAIRS,” Theodore Roose- 
velt once said, “we must make up our minds 
that whether we wish it or not we are a great 

people and must play a great part in the world. 
It is not open to us to choose whether we will 
play that great part or not. We have to play it. 
All we can decide is whether we will play it well 
or ill.” 

When “Teddy” issued this warning the United 
States enjoyed a favored position in the world. 
Flushed with the rapid development of industry 
and the possession of an almost untapped treas- 
ure house of natural resources, Americans north 
of the Rio Grande could dream—as many did— 
of becoming an economically self-sufficient peo- 
ple. The illusion of self-sufficiency was strength- 
ened by the mere existence of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, natural moats protecting the na- 
tion from armed attack and invasion. 

The swift rush of history has shattered the 
dream of isolation into thousands of meaningless 
fragments. Selfish and unrealistic 50 years ago, 
as Theodore Roosevelt pointedly warned, it has 
no substance whatsoever in our time. Jet planes 
and guided missiles have annihilated time and 
space, and neither land nor sea are barriers to 
their passage. Atomic-powered submarines (to 
date, our own; soon those of our enemies) prowl 
the depths of the once impassable moats. 

Still another illusion has been shattered in 
our time. When “Teddy” spoke of “greatness” he 
had in mind moral leadership as well as eco- 
nomic strength and military power. Nourished 
by our own precept and example, the demo- 
cratic way of life would spread across the whole 


broad face of the earth. To the extent that we 
asked only that others should enjoy the freedom 
we enjoyed, this was—and is—a noble dream. 
But it, too, has been checked by the inexorable 
march of events, and today democracy and com- 
munism struggle to capture the allegiance of 
countless millions of the world’s peoples. 

In the midst of all this change, one fact 
emerges with indisputable strength: No man, 
no nation, is a mountain unto himself. Our 
choice is to live as neighbors or to perish mis- 
erably. 

But we cannot live as neighbors without a 
willingness to give and take, which in turn 
must rest upon an understanding of the other 
fellow’s needs and aspirations. On* this score 
alone, citizens of the United States still have 
much to learn. 

Take, by way of example, our lack of knowl- 
edge about and understanding of our closest 
neighbors, Canada and Latin America. In a re- 
port entitled “Canada, Still the Unknown Coun- 
try,” a report now on our desk in manuscript 
form waiting for publication in Social Education, 
Robert W. Winks of Yale University tells us 
that a questionnaire given to high school seniors 
in three widely separated states revealed a dis- 
concerting amount of ignorance in regard to 
Canada and Canadians. ‘Estimates of Canada’s 
population,” he writes, “ranged from 2 million 
to 100 million, and 62 percent of the students 
placed the figure between 40 million and 60 
million. Only 21 percent of the students were 
approximately correct, with estimates between 


(Continued on page 367) 





ABOUT THIS ISSUE— 


This issue of SoctaL EpucaTion includes a dividend in the form of seven articles dealing with our 
neighbors to the south and with United States-Latin American relations. It also includes, in the space 
usually devoted to book reviews, a guide to further reading on Latin America. 

We express our appreciation to the contributors, each an authority on the subject he here discusses; 
to Dr. Howard Cline, Director of the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress, and to the 
members of his staff for advice and assistance far beyond the call of duty; and to the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation for a string-free grant that enabled us to add 16 pages to this issue. 





Inter-American Relations: 


Some Economic Aspects 
By Muna Lee 


Chief, South American Affairs Section, Public 


Affairs Staff, 


Bureau 


of Inter-American 


Affairs, United States Department of State. 


NYBODY who considers statistics dull 
should look at those relating to the 
Western Hemisphere. Astonishing fig- 

ures leap from the page, explode pyrotechnically 
out of the text. Observe these, for example: 
Latin America has the world’s greatest percent- 
age growth in population, 2.5 percent a year; 
population has tripled since 1900, is expected to 
triple again—or to reach approximately 500 mil- 
lion, by the end of the present century—only 
$2 years hence. Even with our own rapid growth 
increase, these figures mean that Latin Ameri- 
ca’s population by the year 2000 probably will 
more than double that of the United States. 

How are so many people to feed, clothe, edu- 
cate themselves? Who will build roads enough, 
factories enough, or, for that matter, houses 
enough? Another set of scintillating statistics 
shed light on the answer. Latin America, so long 
dependent on an agricultural economy—except 
for such isolated instances as Chile and Bo- 
livia which have to live on copper and tin 
respectively—began several years ago to diversify 
and expand production, and is now bursting at 
the seams. In the half-dozen years between 1950 
and 1956, Latin American consumption of hydro- 
electric power increased 4o percent. In 1955, 
ten airlines in Latin America flew a total of 100 
million miles, which was more than three times 
the go million miles they had flown in 1946. 
During the same period, the number of passen- 
gers increased from one million to five. In the 
field of public information, in 1947 Latin 
America had 830 daily newspapers; in 1957, 
1050; a fact the more interesting since so many 
areas of the world saw the number of their 
newspapers sharply decline during that decade. 
Latin American radio sets, 8 million in 1951, had 
become 21.5 million in 1957; and television sets 
had increased from 41,000 to 1,500,000. 

We may well ask ourselves what this growth 
in population, production, and consumption has 
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meant to the United States. There again the 
Statistics are dynamic. According to Department 
of Commerce figures, Latin America in 1957 
was second only to Western Europe as a market 
for United States exports (80 percent being 
finished manufactures), the value of which 
reached the record figure of $4.7 billion; an 
increase of more than 20 percent over the 1956 
level. Meanwhile, United States imports from 
the other American Republics attained a peak 
value of $3.8 billion. United States foreign in- 
vestments through direct overflow of capital 
were more than $1 billion during 1957. One 
healthful effect of this vigorous commercial in- 
terchange was to counteract to some extent the 
decrease in domestic demands. 

Obviously such strongly interlocking commer- 
cial interests make everything that affects the 
economic well-being of Latin America a matter 
of vital importance to the United States, and 
vice versa. Secretary Dulles in his Pan American 
Day address this year stressed the fact that the 
independence of our American Republics is safe- 
guarded by mutual recognition of their inter- 
dependence; and that this interdependence has 
multiple aspects: “cultural and economic as well 
as political and security.” 

Four years ago (December 2, 1954) the final 
declaration made by the Ministers of Finance of 
the American Republics at the closing session 
of the Inter-American Economic Conference at 
Petropolis, Brazil, expressed very much the same 
basic conviction: “. . . the American nations 
here represented are in complete agreement as 
regards their great objective in the economic 
field. These may be summarized as a determina- 
tion to speed up the progress of each and every 
one of them within the framework of freedom 
and justice, through substantial intensification 
of our inter-American economic, financial and 
social cooperation.” 

In ten years, 1946 to 1956, direct United States 
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investment in Latin America doubled in Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, and Peru; more than tripled 
in Brazil and Venezuela. The Department of 
Commerce, in its pamphlet report on U.S. In- 
vestments in the Latin American Economy, notes 
that for 1947-49, investment emphasis was in 
the petroleum field; for 1950-52, in manufactur- 
ing; for 1951-53, in mineral production with 
emphasis on iron ore; while during the decade 
the most notable single advance was in petroleum 
investments, which reached $1.3 billion and by 
virtue of that fact have made oil firms top all 
other United States investors on the over-all 
Latin American graph. 

In addition to this investment by United 
States private enterprise, the United States Gov- 
ernment has cooperated with the other Ameri- 
can Republics during the past five years, or since 
1953, to the extent of more than $2 billion; not 
including additional U. S. public funds pouring 
into Latin America indirectly through such 
channels as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Under Public Law 480, 
a more recent source of capital is provided 
through the sale for local currency of United 
States surplus agricultural products. Loan agree- 
ments with Latin America under this arrange- 
ment now total upward of $222 million, while 
the emergency grants of surpius agricultural 
products under Title II of the Act aggregate 
$31 million. Direct participation by the U. S. 
Treasury in stabilization credits is another 
method of aid to Latin America through use of 
public funds. In emergency situations which 
could not be met adequately by a country from 
its own resources, the United States since 1954 
has extended direct grant aid, under the Defense 
Support and Special Assistance Provisions of our 
Mutual Security Program. In another type of 
direct cooperation, the Inter-American Highway 
has received appropriations from the U. S. Con- 
gress since 1953 amounting to more than $81 
million, and an additional $10 million is being 
requested. The total U. S. contribution to the 
Highway since its inception is $128,703,000. 

In an interchange of letters made public by 
the White House in June of this year, President 
Kubitschek of Brazil suggested to President 
Eisenhower that they “undertake jointly a re- 
view of the. policy of mutual understanding in 
this hemisphere and conduct a comprehensive 
reappraisal of the proceedings already in motion 
for furtherance of Pan American ideals in all 
aspects and implications. . . . The time has 


come,” the letter continued, “for us to ask our- 
selves the pertinent questions as to whether or 
not all of us are doing our utmost to weld the 
indestructible union . . . called for by the gravity 
of the world situation . . . we must search our 
consciences to find out if we are following the 
right path in regard to Pan Americanism.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in reply said, “While Your 
Excellency did not suggest any specific program 
to improve Pan American understanding, it 
seems to me that our two Governments should 
consult together as soon as possible with a view 
to approaching other members of the Pan Ameri- 
can community, and starting promptly on meas- 
ures that would produce throughout the con- 
tinent a reaffirmation of devotion to Pan Ameri- 
canism, and better planning in promoting the 
common interests and welfare of our several 
countries. There is a wide range of subjects to 
be discussed and explored, including, for ex- 
ample, the problem of implementing more fully 
the Declaration of Solidarity of the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference held at Caracas in 1954.” 
(The reference is to the Declaration that the 
domination or control by the International Com- 
munist movement of any of the American Re- 
publics would threaten all the rest and endanger 
the peace of the Hemisphere.) 

No consideration of inter-American economic 
relations can omit coffee. Practically every family 
in the United States has coffee in its own budget; 
but not all realize that for seven American Re- 
publics—Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatamala, Mexico, and Nicaragua— 
coffee is a principal factor of the national econ- 
omy. Most of our fellow-citizens, even to those 
downing their third cup for the day, are sur- 
prised when they hear that the United States 
imports more coffee than any other one com- 
modity. Brazil is the world’s greatest coffee pro- 
ducer; the United States, the world’s greatest 
coffee consumer. Currently, the Latin American 
coffee countries are facing a serious problem of 
over-production. The United States and all Amer- 
ican, together with some other, coffee-producing 
countries have established an International Cof- 
fee Study Group which is trying to solve this 
problem. 

As of this writing, it is too early to know 
what effect the present turbulent conditions in 
the Near East will have on the world petroleum 
situation, Whatever the effect, the Americas are 
inevitably and intimately concerned. Earlier this 
year President Eisenhower authorized voluntary 
controls on imports of unfinished oils and un- 
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finished gasoline, “at the currently prevailing 
level,” which, according to the Department of 
the Interior, is between 20,000 and 30,000 bar- 
rels a day, or about nine times last year’s import 
figure..In the Americas, oil is Venezuela's princi- 
pal treasure, and that country has protested “the 
application of restrictive measures which affect 
Venezuelan petroleum exports.” The United 
States has stated officially, “The recent decline in 
the exports of Venezuelan crude oil to the United 
States and other established world markets re- 
flects imbalance between supply and demand 
arising from the development of new sources of 
oil, a weakening in demand due to lessened eco- 
nomic activity, and dislocation in the world 
stock position resulting from the events of the 
past two years, rather than United States oil 
import restrictions.” 

Aside from such specifically regionalized con- 
siderations as copper, tin, zinc, lead, oil, coffee, 
sugar, and cotton, most of the American Repub- 
lics regard their greatest problem, the one which 
they have always with them, to be economic 
underdevelopment. We have already seen how 
consistently the United States is cooperating 
with their efforts to solve it. However, our gov- 
ernment is convinced that Latin America’s first 
and best aid is obtainable, and must be obtained, 
from its own resources. The main purpose of 
our technical cooperation is to help a given 
country ascertain the extent of those resources 
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and devise the most effective methods of develop- 
ing them. In this connection “Operation Boot- 
strap” in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has 
proved to be useful as a laboratory or pilot 
project for other areas which, like Puerto Rico, 
could achieve magnificent results from imagina- 
tive, practical, and energetic utilizations of their 
own best capabilities, no matter how insufficient 
these might appear to the cursory glance. 

In economic as in all other relationships, the 
American Republics necessarily have mutual 
problems, in which difficulties, while also mu- 
tual, are not necessarily identical. While most 
often our interests lie together, on occasion they 
are contradictory. In that regard, however, as 
in all other hemisphere-wide developments, the 
American family of nations has learned to meet 
at the conference table, to talk things through, 
and eventually to decide upon the course to 
take. Such conferring, as has been indicated, is 
currently going forward simultaneously in sev- 
eral highly important fields. The fact that it is 
going on is proof positive that there are serious 
inter-American economic problems; but it is 
equally positive proof that steps are being taken 
to solve them. The family council is the method 
which the American family of nations has found 
to be most efficient in obtaining results and 
in maintaining the peace and goodwill which are 
prerequisites to the solidarity and, therefore, the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 


Images Across the Border 
By Gerald L. Steibel 


Director, Research and Evaluation, Free Europe Committee 


N LATIN America, an old adage has been 
standing on its head. The sticks and stones 
broke no Nixon bones last spring, but the 
names did hurt. They hurt because what people 
think now ranks as a power factor alongside the 
more obvious weapons, and a loss in the opinion 
sector is a loss in the struggle which may involve 
survival itself. And they hurt because they re- 
vealed us to ourselves, through the eyes of those 
from whom we expected better, and the picture 
was not pleasant. 
There are rational and logical reasons why 


such outbursts should not have occurred, For 
135 years the Monroe Doctrine has stood be- 
tween Latin America and the threats of outside 
predators. Millions of American dollars have 
poured into these countries, and trade between 
the two areas has become vital to both. Diplo- 
matically, the Americas have stood together 
against Fascist and Communist aggressions. And 
through these years, the United States has 
evinced a real respect for Latin American sover- 
eignty far more often than it has violated it. 
This is a good record, as such records go; indeed, 
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it certainly compares favorably with the picture 
drawn by other nations elsewhere in the world. 

But rationality and logic were defeated by 
their obverse, irrationality and illogic. The dif- 
ficult lesson borne home in Latin America, as 
in the Mideast, is that rationality is only one 
element in the complex of elements which makes 
opinion what it is. Psychological reasons may be 
fully as sound as those which they oppose, and 
for Latin America they have evidently been 
overriding. 


First, the Monroe Doctrine was never devel- 
oped beyond the limited purposes of protection 
and stability; the psychological possibilities were 
never considered seriously or fully. Initial moves 
by the newly sovereign Latin American coun- 
tries for closer ties with the United States were 
treated evasively and it was only long after 
“interventionism” had become an insistent cry 
that this country began to give heed to the 
problem of good will. Although troops were 
withdrawn from occupation points from 1924 
to 1934, the right to intervene was tenaciously 
defended through the Havana and Montevideo 
Conferences in 1928 and 1933, and was not 
yielded until 1936, at Buenos Aires. By then, 
however, “Interventionism” was firmly fixed in 
the minds of millions of Latin Americans as a 
rationalization of many resentments, and the 
label of “indirect intervention” had become 
generic." 


Second, economic assistance generated a dou- 
ble psychological effect: it was regarded both as 
something harmful and something of which 
Latin Americans were entitled to more. A direc- 
tor of Brazil's SUMOC, its fiscal control body, 
suggested at one point that Export-Import credits 
from the United States should not have to be 
spent exclusively in the United States, that such 
exclusive spending was harmful to Brazil. As 
The New York Times correspondent put it, 
“. . . the United States actually is expected to 
be idealistic and altruistic even if it means be- 
ing downright impractical.” Peruvians went into 
the streets against United States proposals to 
raise tariffs on lead and zinc, but when the 
United States administration proposed a subsidy 
to American producers in order to keep the tariff 
down, another cry went up because Peruvian 
producers would not be subsidized as well.* 

* Austin F. Macdonald. Latin American Politics and 
Government. New York: Crowell, 1954. p. 652-680. 


Costa Rica’s President, Jose Figueres, summed 
up a cluster of the attitudes when he told the 
United States Congress that the United States 
was responsible for Latin-American depressions.* 


A third form of American practicality had 
equally adverse symbolic effects: the Truman 
and Marshall plans excited in Latin America 
the popular belief that the United States was 
“favoring” Europe over the Hemisphere. Louis 
Halle has called 1947, the year of these plans, a 
“year of decision.” In the light of what was 
considered an emergency in Europe, Washington 
took little time to make prior explorations with 
its southern neighbors, and what Halle styles as 
a virulent isolationism there came fully to the 
surface.* Another observer has put it more fanci- 
fully: “We behaved like a swain who not only 
avoided meeting his former sweetheart, but when 
he unfortunately walked into her in a cafe 
showed his annoyance at having to pick up the 
check.”’5 

Finally, stereotypes of the sort encouraged in 
other regions flourish broadly in Latin America, 
where the North American is regarded as a figure 
of little culture and sensitivity, stereotypes which 
both American tourists and European competi 
tors in commerce do little to counter. 

It is difficult to assess the intensity and salience 
of these feelings, but their direction is clear. 
American actions with respect to Latin America 
are regarded by a substantial body of thinking, 
as Adolf Berle has said, as lacking principle and 
purpose.* Whatever the intrinsic merits or short- 
comings of the individual actions—and, to be 
sure, the latter have been more than a few—we 
have been confronted by a sea of ill will in which 
a series of fairly constructive acts has been trans- 
muted into a few fairly destructive images. As a 
result, the dividends in loyalty and fraternity 
which have always been potential have failed to 
materialize. Instead, we are now in the situation 
in which we are criticized regardless of what we 
do, the clearest illustration of which is the con- 
demnation we suffer for “intervention,” on the 
one hand, and, on the other, for “supporting 
dictators” by our hands-off policy. 


*Tad Szule. “Beneath the Boiling-Up in South 
America.” New York Times Magazine; May 25, 1958. 

*New York Herald Tribune; June 10, 1958. 

* Louis J. Halle. “Why We Are Losing Latin America.” 
Harpers; April 1955. Pp. 51-53. 

*Samuel G. Inman. “The Rise and Fall of the Good 
Neighbor Policy.” Current History; April 1957. p. 195. 

* Adolf A. Berle, Jr., “To the South: A Continent of 
Problems.” New York Times Magazine; July 15, 1956. 
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There are many reasons why this kind of 
frustration has come upon us, but from one 
perspective the reasons seem to fall into a rec- 
ognizable pattern. German Arciniegas has indi- 
cated that perspective best, perhaps, when he 
underscores “the invisible America, the America 
of the vast multitudes who cannot always express 
themselves but who will sooner or later be the 
masters of their fate, and who basically consti- 
tute all that matters in the way of public opin- 
ion.” He speaks of the emergence of a common 
awareness and says that “in the consciousness 
of the common man in the republics to the 
south there is a deep desire to achieve a Pan 
American Union of Public Opinion.”* 

[It is the rise of public opinion in Latin Amer- 
ica which we, the most public opinion-conscious 
nation in the world, have failed to meet ade- 
quately. We have not been obvious to the need 
for good will, but we have done too small and 
too unskilled a job with this need, in at least 
two respects. 

First, our policies themselves have been in- 
tensely “practical” and directed in the main to 
political and economic tangibilities, such as as- 
suring “stable” regimes and safeguarding invest- 
ments. These are not in themselves “bad” poli- 
cies, but without consideration of the images 
they generate they simply do not go far enough 
in a world that is suffused with ideas and sym- 
bols. Our national suspiciousness of “propaganda” 
has in this case drawn us so far in the opposite 
direction that we have rarely gotten beyond the 
primitive level of approach to opinion. 

Second, we have made only the most con- 
stricted effort to communicate directly with the 
rising body of opinion in Latin America. Latin 
Americans possess radios and they read news- 
papers;* they constitute what we have come to 
call a “public,” which is a grouping of people 
that discuss issues and make decisions regarding 
those issues. The public, in Latin America, re- 
ceives from us only a modicum of attention as 
a public; in fact, it might be said that we do 
not know a public when we see one. 

What this second point means can be demon- 
strated by the fate of the American information 


*German Arciniegas. “One America Looks at the 
Other.” Current History; December, 1956. p. 356. 

* UNESCO. World Communications. Third 
1956. Incomplete figures for 13 countries in Latin America 
list 7,833,120 radio receivers, 637 daily newspapers with a 
total circulation of over 7,000,000, and several hundred 
weekly newspapers for a population of approximately 
118,000,000 people. Current figures would have to be 
revised upwards. 


edition, 


programs in Latin America. In May, 1953, the 
Voice of America dropped all of its Spanish and 
Portuguese broadcasts to Latin America, cutting 
back to a single half-hour broadcast in English, 
with three repeats daily. The cutbacks not only 
ended VOA's direct transmissions, but lost for 
this country a network of 201 local stations which 
had rebroadcast the programs without charge.° 

At precisely this time, the Soviet bloc began 
increasing its transmissions so that by 1956, 
when the United States hurriedly restored 15 
minutes of broadcasts during the European and 
Middle East crises, the Communists were going 
in with 72 hours of programs per week. Locally- 
sponsored Communist broadcasts in Uruguay, 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile extended that to- 
tal, and to it must be added 17:30 hours weekly 
of Polish language and two of Bulgarian, to the 
respective emigre colonies in Latin America urg- 
ing “redefection” and return home.'® Returnees 
are major performers in Communist broadcasts, 
and they are made to tell volubly of their “ex- 
periences” while in the West. 


It is obvious that the Soviet bloc has no com- 
petition from the United States in the radio 
channels. In the movement of printed materials 
the discrepancy is not so complete, but it is still 
very great. In all of Latin America there are 
now only 11 United States Information Centers. 
These are located in seven countries, three of 
which are British or French colonies.*t There 
is more reliance upon “bi-national centers,” 
which distribute books, newspapers, recordings, 
and the like, and serve as settings for exhibits 
and lectures. The bi-national centers, which are 
“contributed to” by USIS, number 71 (12 are 
projected for 1958), and are in 19 of the coun- 
tries.1* The Soviet bloc nations maintain go bi- 
national centers,'* but these are supplemented by 
an enormous amount of effort on the part of the 
16 diplomatic missions in the area.** For ex- 
ample, the USIS has in Mexico City an informa- 


* New York Times; May 24, 1953- 

* Evron M. Kirkpatrick. Year of Crisis. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1957. p. 259-260. 

™ United States Information Agency. United States In- 
formation Centers Abroad, 1958. Mimeographed p. 1 and 
2, attached. 

2 Ibid. Binational Centers Abroad. 1957. Mimeographed, 
p. 1; and ibid., Books, Exhibits and Cultural Activities in 
the Overseas Information Program. 1957. (Unpaged.) 

® USIA, IRI Intelligence Summary. Communist Propa- 
ganda Activities in Latin American; February 29, 1956. 
Unclassified. p. 8. 

“ Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 263-265. 
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tion center with 135 employees;'* International 
News Service reports a staff of 800 at the Soviet 
Embassy in that city, most of whom were han- 
dling tons of “cultural literature” going to all 
the Americas.'® 

The Mexico City USIS center is one of the 
largest American offices in Latin America. Its 
manager estimates that about 750 film titles 
reach 7,000,000 viewers annually, and a monthly 
labor publication, El Obrero, is going to 23,000 
Mexican labor leaders.'*? While this is a respecta- 
ble record, it is small alongside the Communist 
effort, which is of truly mammoth proportions. 
USIA itself estimated that in 1956 there were 
over 30 Communist Spanish-language publica- 
tions, from both European and Chinese sources, 
circulating in Latin America,* and Kirkpatrick 
said in 1957 that the total in all tongues was 70."® 
In Uruguay, alone, in 1957, despite the dis- 
claimers by Soviet Minister Mikhailov that 
“There is no danger of political infiltration with 
trade,” there were at least 10 foreign-published 
and 4o locally-printed Communist organs in 


circulation. The Minister’s words framed a 


contrast between the 50 persons in the Soviet le- 
gation in Montevideo and the two in the Uru- 
guayan legation in Moscow.*® Even the Comin- 
form journal, For A Lasting Piece, before its dis- 


continuation, devoted over 100 items yearly to 
Latin America, one-fourth of which were on 
Brazil alone.” 

Film traffic is on a comparable scale. By 1956, 
films were being sent into Latin-America by the 
Communist bloc in large but undetermined num- 
bers. A large proportion of them went to Mexico 
and Uruguay. In the latter country, nearly 50 
bloc films were exhibited in 1956, most without 
charge to the exhibitor, and funneled mainly 
through “Friendship societies” from Communist 
diplomatic missions into the theaters.*? 

Americans traveling in lecture teams and 
technicians working in the countries in the vari- 
ous aid programs carry a significant portion of 
the burden of telling the American story, and 
there is a goodly amount of student and teacher 
exchange with this country. But the numbers of 
persons who go to communist “festivals” and 
who travel at low cost as members of labor, 


% Christian Science Monitor; November 6, 1956. 
*INS wire service; August 29, 1956. 

7CSM, op. cit. 

*USIA, IRI Summary, op. cit., p. 11. 

* Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 252. 

* New York Times; January 1, 1957. 

™ USIA, IRI Summary, op. cit., p. 11. 

™ Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 256. 


sports, and academic delegations are vastly 
greater. Kirkpatrick’s catalogues of these treks 
are almost endless, and they add up to a major 
industry, in contrast to the American program, 
which is modest by any measure, What is more, 
all of the programs—radio, print, film, persons— 
are kept tied together by policy, which integrates 
propaganda with local Communist cadres and 
with Communist bloc radio broadcasts to other 
parts of the world and to the home populations. 
In fact, there is a special Soviet office for Latin 
American Communists for the tasks in their 
homelands assigned to them.?* A half dozen or 
so simple themes are repeated ceaselessly: Yankee 
imperialism, colonialism, warmongering, reaction, 
racism, decay. No one has seriously measured 
the depth to which these themes have penetrated, 
but one American lecturer, Woytinsky, reports 
getting them back from highly-placed academi- 
cians, including the dean of one of the colleges.** 

In brief, the Communists regard Latin Amer- 
ica as an area with a “public” and treat it ac- 
cordingly, with major attention. The United 
States appears to rely in the main upon its actions 
being self-evident, with some support from a 
small information program and somewhat less 
from individuals who gain the ear of Latin 
Americans in personal conversations. Against 
these appeals there work the minus-quantitied 
slogans which some of our representatives utter, 
not to build a communication bridge, but to 
express their own predilections. Figures referred 
to these slogans bitterly as “cliches, novelties like 
‘the law of supply and demand’ originalities like 
‘the free enterprise system’ or insults like ‘aren’t 
we giving you enough money?’ 5 


If the problem, as Senator Smathers warns, is 
to enlist the Latin American people, who will 
surely take into their own hands the reins of 
power before too long,” the issue is whether we 
can reach them adequately through our present 
techniques. Two conclusions from the available 
research on communication across national lines 
should be ever present in our thinking. 

First, no story tells itself; it must be told, and 
with proper selectivity and skill. Woytinsky 
points out that he presented the United States as 
a nation of people with respect for hard work, 
a community of free men and a society concerned 


™ New York Herald Tribune; May 25, 1954. 

*W. S. Woytinsky. “The Myth of Anti-Americanism.” 
New Leader; June 30, 1958. 

* New York Herald Tribune; June 10, 1958. 

* Vital Speeches; April 15, 1958. p. 398-399. 
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with the human values, and the effects were 
heartening.?’ But there is more to the American 
story than this, and much of it is not attractive; 
the appealing features have to be thought about 
and presented carefully; they are not necessarily 
self-communicating. 

The second conclusion is that mass audiences 
must be reached through mass media techniques. 
Conversation is more effective than radio and 
radio is more effective than newspapers, but 
all the media must be used if the message is 
to go over. The existence of mass communication 
networks imposes the necessity of getting into 
those networks, especially if opponents are using 
them to cross purposes. This is not to imply that 
the message should be false or tricky; it is only 


* Ww. S. Woytinsky. “The Myth of Anti-Americanism” 
Part II). New Leader; July 7-14, 1958. 
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to say that a belief in democracy has to be a 
belief in the possibility or dramatizing democ- 
racy. Nor is it to imply that words are a sub 
stitute for acts. Far from that, the realization 
that acts will provide the content for words must 
serve as a guide to the preparation and execution 
of those acts. 

John Moors Cabot, United States Ambassador 
to Colombia, reminded his countrymen recently 
that the Latin Americans were no longer an 
anonymous native mass; they are such things as 
middle class, students, a labor movement. They 
would go to the Communists, he said, if we did 
not succeed in breaking through to them.?* What 
has transpired in other parts of the world should 
be evidence enough that he is so right. 


* CSM; June 4, 1958. 


Nationalism, Social Change, and 


Democracy in Latin America 
By Robert J. Alexander 


Professor of Economics, 
Rutgers University 


ATIN AMERICA, like most of the other 
“underdeveloped” regions of the world, 
is in the midst of a great social, economic, 

and political transformation. Left behind in the 
material progress which was ushered in by the 
Industrial Revolution in Western Europe and 
the United States, the Latin Americans are en- 
gaged in a dramatic (and sometimes desperate) 
attempt to make up for lost time. 

Until a few years ago, most Latin Americans 
lived much as they had done since the conquest 
of the hemisphere by the Europeans. The vast 
majority of the people lived on the land, which 
was owned by a tiny fraction of the population, 
principally the descendants of those who had 
come from Spain and Portugal nearly four cen- 
turies before. The average Indian or Negro peas- 
ant was virtually a serf. He owned no land, but 
lived on the holding of a large landowner. In 
return for working the landlord’s acres, he was 


given a small plot upon which to raise small 
quantities of food for the sustenance of his fam- 
ily. 

Most of the people of Latin America were 
“outside the market,” that is, they produced 
little for sale outside their own small village, 
and they bought virtually nothing produced out- 
side of it. Only the landlords, who frequently 
spent more time in the cities than on their haci- 
endas, a small group of merchants in the princi- 
pal cities, and a scattering of government officials 
and professional people earned enough money 
income to be able to buy appreciable amounts 
of manufactured goods. 

This was a society of deep social cleavage. The 
small aristocratic group on top monopolized 
most of the wealth, social status, and political 
rights; those at the bottom lived in deep poverty, 
were socially outcast, and were for practical pur- 
poses deprived of the rights of citizenship. This 
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chasm between the upper and lower classes of 
society was not bridged by any appreciable middle 
class, and it was often intensified by a racial 
difference between the “well born” and the 
humble. The former were generally white or 
mixed-blood descendants of the European con- 
querors, the latter were either pure-blooded or 
nearly pure-blooded descendants of the Indians 
whom the Europeans had conquered or of the 
Africans whom they had brought to be slaves. 

In such a society nationalism, social progress, 
and political democracy had little place. Al- 
though the Latin American countries had for 
the most part achieved their independence during 
the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
modern nationalism did not really develop for 
almost a hundred years. The masses of most of 
the countries had little sense of national patriot- 
ism. Their loyalties were either to their tribe or 
language group, or to their locality and province. 
On the other hand, the aristocracy and intelli- 
gentsia tended to feel more kinship with their 
opposite numbers in Europe than with the un- 
educated and socially depressed lower classes of 
their own nation. 

Furthermore, the gap between the elite and the 
masses was so great that there seemed to be little 
hope during most of the first century of Latin 
America independence of narrowing it. The 
masses were for the most part politically inert, 
except when they were aroused temporarily and 
very occasionally by one or another of the politi- 
cal groups among the elite in the constant strug- 
gles which marked politics among the upper 
classes of the area throughout the nineteenth 
century. There was relatively little impetus to- 
wards consistent democratic participation of the 
masses in politics. At the same time, in most 
countries the institutional and traditional basis 
for even a limited democracy among the politi- 
cally active classes was very weak, and Latin 
America was plagued with almost unending dic- 
tatorships, more often than not under the domi- 
nation of the armed forces. 


However, by the turn of the century the under- 
pinnings of this society which we have described 
had begun to be weakened. Latin America was 
not entirely exempt from the effects of the polit- 
ical changes—the growth of nationalism and of 
social and political democracy—which were tak- 
ing place in Europe. Even more important, the 
parochialism of the Latin American nations had 
begun to be shattered, with the beginning of 
large scale foreign investment in the region. 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury citizens and firms of European and North 
American nations began to become interested in 
developing the untapped resources of the Latin 
American countries. There began to be invest- 
ments in the exploitation of rubber, nitrates, and 
minerals in various of the Latin American na- 
tions. At the same time, European and North 
American interests also began to develop the 
Latin American railroads and public utilities 
necessary to get the countries’ products to mar- 
ket. 

By World War I there was quite heavy foreign 
investment in the economies of several Latin 
American countries, and a number of them were 
more or less closely tied to the markets of Eu- 
rope. Argentina was shipping wheat and meat; 
Brazil was sending rubber and coffee; Chile was 
providing most of the world’s natural nitrates; 
Mexico was supplying a wide range of minerals 
and was beginning to ship oil as well; a number 
of countries had nascent banana growing busi- 
nesses; sugar was becoming increasingly predomi- 
nant in the Caribbean area. 

Furthermore, a number of countries were ex- 
periencing sizable European immigration that 
provided manpower for the development of these 
newly exploited resources. Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Cuba—and to a lesser degree Chile, Mex- 
ico, Peru and several other nations—were feeling 
the impact of the arrival of people who did not 
fit into the traditional patterns of society. 


World War I intensified the changes in the tra- 
ditional pattern of society. Those Latin Ameri- 
can countries which had become sizable export- 
ers of minerals and agricultural products and 
had come to depend heavily on these exports for 
their growing supply of consumers’ goods, found 
themselves in great difficulties. They found their 
markets disrupted during the opening years of 
the war, and throughout the conflict they found 
that the warring countries of Europe and North 
America were unable to spare resources to con- 
tinue producing many of the manufactured prod- 
ucts the Latin Americans wanted to purchase 
from them. As a result, many Latin American 
countries began to try to produce these goods for 
themselves. The industrialization of Latin Amer- 
ica can really be said to have begun on an appre- 
ciable scale during World War I. 

As a result of all these events, conditions in 


atin America began to change rapidly after 


World War I. There were now sizable numbers 
of workers in the cities, workers who were no 
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longer bound by the structure of the traditional 
society. They began to make their voice increas- 
ingly heard. At the same time, the new indus- 
trialists found their interests clashing as strongly 
as those of their workers with the interests of the 
old landlord and mercantile oligarchy. Further- 
more, there was an awakening of the intellectuals 
of the region, deeply influenced by the war, the 
Russian Revolution, and other world events. 
These people, too, began to protest insistently 
against the traditional society. 

Hence, Latin America has been marked since 
World War I by a growing ferment, a social 
economic and political revolution. This has been 
embodied in demands for national self-assertion, 
realignments of class structures, and political 
democracy. 


The growth of nationalism has taken several 
forms. First of all, it expressed itself as a rejec- 
tion of the right of the powerful industrialized 
countries of Europe and North America to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Latin American 
countries. Throughout the 1g20’s there were 
violent campaigns throughout the Latin Ameri- 
can nations against the United States policy of 
the “Big Stick,” and against British interference 
in certain countries of the area. It was largely 
due to this pressure that Presidents Hoover and 
Roosevelt reversed the United States policy of 
“sending the marines” whenever difficulties arose 
in one or another Latin American country. This 
change culminated in the Good Neighbor Policy 
of the Roosevelt administration and the official 
recognition by the United States of the juridical 
equality of all of the nations of the Western 
hemisphere. 

Latin American nationalism also took the form 
of protest against what was deemed to be the ex- 
cessive influence of foreign economic interests 
in the Latin American countries. The feeling 
grew that foreign companies were exploiting the 
resources of these nations exclusively for the 
benefit of the richer industrial powers, and not 
for the benefit of the Latin American nations. 
There was also resentment against political med- 
dling, bad labor policies, and other activities of 
many foreign concerns. 

The upshot of this resentment against “‘eco- 
nomic imperialism,” as it was called, was two- 
fold. First there was a demand that the funda- 
mental economic resources of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries should be in the hands of the Latin 
Americans themselves. Second, there was a grow- 
ing pressure for diversification of the economies 


of the Latin American countries, and particu- 
larly for industrialization. 

The result of the demand for Latin American 
control of Latin American resources has been the 
growing tendency to force foreign firms out of 
transportation (particularly railroads), public 
utilities, and in some cases out of mining and 
petroleum as well. Sometimes this campaign has 
gone to such extremes that the governments have 
preferred not to have certain resources developed 
to having them developed by foreign firms. 

The desire for industrialization has been vir- 
tually universal. Few politicians could get elected 
in Latin America today on a program of opposi- 
tion to the establishment and protection of in- 
dustry. Virtually all governments have not only 
extended tariff and other protection to manufac- 
turing, but have also helped directly in financ- 
ing new industrial enterprises, when private re- 
sources were insufficient. Many governments have 
developed more or less coherent plans for the in- 
dustrialization of their nations. 

Along with the growth of nationalism has gone 
a demand for changes in class structures. There 
has been growing demand for redistribution of 
land. In Mexico and Bolivia programs of land 
redistribution have been put into effect. 
Throughout the area there has been a movement 
to strengthen the position of the urban working 
class. Virtually all countries have enacted labor 
codes and social security laws, while trade union 
movements have developed to varying degrees. 

Finally, there has been growing pressure for 
democracy. Although the era of dictatorships, 
military and otherwise, is by no means over, 
there is a growing resistance by the civilians to 
such regimes. The growth of popular political 
parties has strengthened this resistance. They are 
vocal in demanding that governments be 
changed by ballot rather than bullet, and that 
citizens be guaranteed democratic rights of free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly. 


However, in spite of growing insistence on 
democracy, there is a danger inherent in the pres- 
ent situation. The people of the area, in their 
eagerness to assert national sovereignty and to 
get rapid economic development and _ social 
change, may be willing to sacrifice political 
democracy in the name of these other objectives. 
The Peron experience in Argentina, the rule of 
Vargas in Brazil, and perhaps the Arbenz regime 
in Guatemala indicate this possibility. 

The best guarantee of democracy is the dem- 
onstration that it is more possible to get eco- 
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nomic growth, higher living standards, and social 
justice through democracy than through some 
form of totalitarianism. A great responsibility in 
this regard rests with equal weight upon the 
United States and upon the democratic political 
groups in Latin America. The democratic par- 
ties, by giving honest, competent government to 
their nations can do much to demonstrate the 
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practicability of democracy. The United States 
can make a fundamental contribution in this 
same direction by giving moral and other encour- 
agement to democratic regimes and parties, and 
by greatly increasing aid to economic develop- 
ment of the other American countries, thereby 
making this development less painful and costly 
to the peoples of these nations. 


The Technological Revolution 


in Latin America 
By William McLeod Rivera 


Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress 


HE spiraling technological development, 
which has epitomized the general narra- 
tive of Latin America since World War 
II, represents at once a result and an aim of the 
diverse political philosophies of our Latin neigh- 
bors who have espoused the intriguing though 


sometimes disheartening adventure into the un- 
known realm of industrial development. 

The word, technological, is used here in its 
broadest sense, for often developments which 
may at first seem basic have wide-spread impli- 
cations; for instance, the installation of an ex- 
tensive system of telecommunications or the 
construction of a highway that brings together 
the food of the farmer and the industries of the 
laborer. Electric power and irrigation are the 
foundations on which manufacturing and agri- 
culture depend. Railways and roads are obvious 
necessities in the growth of a country. Yet these 
utilities are vying on an almost equal basis with 
the requirements of modernity, such as the devel- 
opment of atomic power. 

The cornerstone around which most of the 
Latin American nations have been building for 
the past two decades was embedded in the limi- 
tations of colonialism and foreign influence. To- 
day the crib has been broken and there is evi- 
dence of a great thirst for individual freedom 
and intensive expansion. Technological improve- 
ment, the keyword to industrialization, has be- 
come a magic phrase that symbolizes economic 
independence and the freedom from fear of in- 


clement weather or unforeseeable world market 
prices which have so long been the real specters 
of dread to the people of Latin America. The 
uncertainty and danger involved in industry- 
oriented investment have thus been subordinated 
to the desires and hopes of finding in a mixed 
economy the answer to problems which have 
long beset these varied potential southern colossi. 

Latin America, however, is not overlooking the 
agricultural aspects of its economy. Coffee, cacao, 
bananas, sugar, and livestock, which are such 
an integral part of the physical makeup of many 
of the countries and which have come to be as- 
sociated with the area in general, are now being 
cultivated or tended with new methods and new 
machinery. Techniques are being developed and 
imported in order to improve and stimulate agri- 
cultural production. Dams are being built to 
bring water to arid regions. The necessity of 
feeding a people has not escaped emphasis in 
the grand plan of the Latin American leaders, 
and the role of technology is recognized as 
equally important to food and clothing as to in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Nevertheless, with the imperative stress on in- 
dustrialization it is no wonder that the Latin 
American countries note with enthusiastic pride 
the smoking steel mills which are significantly be- 
ginning to dot the landscapes. Brazil, for in- 
stance, may now look back on the Volta Redona 
steel plant in the State of Rio de Janeiro as the 
incipience of economic independence and even 
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perhaps as one of the most significant events of 
its economic history. Although Brazil ranks as 
the largest producer of coffee, livestock, and 
castor beans in Latin America, other resources 
such as iron are also being emphasized. In the 
States of Minas Gerais, which harbors Brazil's 
largest deposits of iron, there are 19 plants. Work 
is being pursued especially in Itabira in the State 
of Minas Gerais where there are expectations of 
finding one of the richest iron-ore deposits in 
the world, with known reserves of 16,000 million 
tons of high-quality ore. 

As with many other Latin American nations, 
cotton weaving represents an important manu- 
facturing industry in Brazil. This industry alone 
employs about 25 percent of all industrial work- 
ers, and is in fact one of the largest users of 
energy resources. Brazil does not, however, have 
the problem of energy resources as do many of 
the other Latin American countries. Potential 
capacity for electric power production has been 
estimated at 14.5 million kilowatts and places 
Brazil as the fourth largest producer in the 
world. Of interest is the recent construction of a 
paper mill in Monte Alegre in the State of 
Parana, which is thought to be the largest pulp- 
and-paper mill in South America. It should be 
remembered also that Brazil along with its 19 
neighbors has probed only the periphery of its 
vast territory as regards both agricultural and 
industrial development. 

Not all the nations of Latin America are as 
fortunate as Brazil either in land area or re- 
source diversification. Bolivia, for example, even 
if we overlook the current inflation which is 
draining its reserves, is a landlocked country 
which has suffered territorial losses in both the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries and which 
has starved or prospered depending on the world 
prices offered for tin, its main source of income. 
Nearly 95 percent of its total revenue originates 
from the sale of tin and other non-ferrous metals. 

With the aid of the United States and tech- 
nical missions from the United Nations, Bolivia 
is in the process of increasing its agricultural 
output which heretofore was not enough even to 
feed its own people. To facilitate the transporta- 
tion of food from the lowland farming region 
of Santa Cruz to the highland mining region of 
Cochabamba, a motor highway was completed 
in December 1953, with the aid of a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank. This highway eco- 
nomically promises a new era for Bolivia. 

Argentina has come to be considered one of 
the richest nations in Latin America, not only 


because of its high Gross National Product and 
per capita income, which is based primarily on 
its great cattle-raising industry, but because of its 
progressive industrialization. Flour-milling ranks 
second to refrigeration, and in recent decades 
cereal crops have begun to contribute impor- 
tantly to the wealth of the nation. Some 40,000 
tractors were being used in 1953 to harvest 
wheat, rye, and barley. In the fields of manufac- 
turing, mining, commerce, and construction 
there are approximately 622,000 firms employing 
some three million people of the 19.5 million 
population. Though Argentina possesses neither 
coal nor iron in any quantity, petroleum is a 
promising industry and new oil fields are being 
discovered which may make up for the general 
lack of industrial potential in iron and steel. 
Mineral wealth is of chief importance to Chile. 
In the northern provinces, especially, are to be 
found copper, gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, and manganese. Non-metallic 
products such as nitrates, salt, and sulphur con- 
tribute considerably to the growing national in- 
come of Chile. Copper and nitrate are of the 
most consequential importance, and in Chile’s 
Andean territory lies reserves of 36.8 percent of 
the world’s copper. Apart from these impressive 
resources, a government-owned steel plant has 
been established at Huachipato. Moreover, Chile 
devotes one-half of 1 percent of all tax revenues 
to technological development and has instituted 
technical instruction in its universities. 
Ecuador has been called a country of contrasts. 
It is comprised of two agricultural zones, an ex- 
tensive forest area, and auriferous mountains. 
This small country is the world’s most prolific 
source of balsa, and exports large quantities of 
coffee, bananas, and cacao. So far there is little 
industrial development, but the government is 
planning expanded consumption of hydroelectric 
energy which may stimulate small industry. Of 
the 10 seaports located in Ecuador, that of 
Guayaquil is the largest, and the construction 
of additional port facilities are being planned. 
Meatpacking, another Latin American staple, 
is for Paraguay the most significant industrial 
endeavor, though there is reported to be an 
abundance of mineral resources which have not 
yet been exploited. From the connoisseur’s point 
of view, Paraguay is perhaps best known for its 
strong tea, yerba mate. From the entrepreneur's 
standpoint, it is important that production of 
cement has begun, which may eventually aid in 
providing the country with good roads. 
Another country with a steel mill is Peru. 
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Nearly 80 percent of the population, however, 
depends on the agriculture of cotton, sugar, 
wool, coffee, and rice, and these only with the 
aid of irrigation. It is worth mentioning in this 
regard that the government in the last few years 
has placed under irrigation some 62,400 acres 
of arid land which now promises to be quite pro- 
ductive. As with Latin America in general the 
textile industry is the largest manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

A potentially rich country agriculturally and 
industrially is Colombia. Although only a small 
section of the land has been brought under cul- 
tivation, much is being done to extend the farm 
domain with the construction and improvement 
of roads. Colombia has acquired its fame as 
South America’s second largest though finest pro- 
ducer of coffee, though the precious stones and 
gold and silver of the country add an extra glim- 
mer of attraction for the traveler. On the indus- 
trial side, the country has coal, iron, limestone, 
sand, and fireclay deposits which made the 
launching in 1840 of the “National Steel Mill’ a 
more than plausible operation. The steel plant 
did not reach production until 1954, but it is 
now well under way. In 1955 it was denational- 
ized and is to be sold to private industry before 
1965. In October 1954 a power corporation was 
established in the Department of Valle de Cauca, 
which very much resembles the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Uruguay has enjoyed a prosperous economy 
and a peaceful democracy since the turn of the 
century. It is known for having the second high- 
est per capita income in Latin America and the 
highest per capita consumption of meat in the 
world. The country is preponderately pastoral 
and the textile industry is king. A state-owned 
hydroelectric plant was built at the site of the 
Rincon del Bonete dam on the Rio Negro in 
January 1949 and a smaller one is currently un- 
der construction farther down the river. 

Contrary to popular belief, Venezuela, one of 
the richest countries to the south, is underde- 
veloped except for oil, which is, moreover, owned 
and controlled by powerful foreign groups. To 
the indigenous leaders the plan of molding an 
economy independent of oil is a constant goal. 
Although roads leading into the interior are few 
and not maintained, various areas of economic 
interest are beginning to develop, such as Sucre 
where large deposits of sulphur have been dis- 
covered. Exploitation of the large iron-ore de- 
posits in the Cerro Bolivar region is under way, 
and an iron and steel plant in Puerto Ordaz has 


been established. Most manufactures are im- 
ported, however, so that Venezuela is still the 
most outstanding exception to the rule that now- 
adays a rise of living comes with the growth of 
manufacturing. 

Six countries make up Central America: 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. Coffee and bananas are 
the two basic export crops of each of these coun- 
tries, and because of their tropical nature and 
dense forests, it is not unusual that industrial 
development has remained negligible. The area 
in general is deficient in railway systems and 
there is the continuing danger of soil erosion, 
but programs of soil conservation and the Grand 
Pan American Highway will do much to elimi- 
nate these problems. 

A modern meat-packing plant was built in 
1955 in Nicaragua and the Roosevelt Highway, 
which will connect Managua with Rama, is now 
under construction. El Salvador’s claim to being- 
with-the-times began in 1950 with the construc- 
tion of a 200-foot high dam across the Lempa 
River. The dam was inaugurated in 1954 and 
was designed to double the country’s electric- 
power capacity. Panama is a peculiar case be- 
cause of the Canal Zone which, on the one hand, 
imports great quantities of consumers’ goods and 
thereby causes huge adverse trade balances and, 
on the other hand, contributes some 37 percent 
to the country’s income. With the crossing of the 
Darien by the Pan American Highway, new 
vistas may embellish the economies of these six 
Central American republics. 

In the Caribbean, technological improvements 
and innovations have mainly surrounded the 
cultivation and processing of sugar. Cuba has 
been the first, however, to recognize the neces- 
sity for diversification and in recent years has 
encouraged the undertaking of enterprises dis- 
tinct from sugar. Tobacco, coffee, cocoa, cereals, 
and potatoes are cultivated and a sizable trade 
has developed with fruits and minerals. There 
are several first-class highways in Cuba; the Cen- 
tral Highway, which is the largest, traverses the 
island from Pinar del Rio to Santiago, some 706 
miles. Of extreme importance to the capital city 
of Havana is the vehicular tunnel, opened to 
traffic on May 31, 1958, which crosses the bay to 
what is now called East Havana. Not only does 
this tunnel represent a major engineering 
achievement, but it presents to the rapidly grow- 
ing city a new direction of progress. 

The historical island of Hispaniola which now 
houses the Dominican Republic and the Repub- 
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lic of Haiti does not possess the inherent wealth 
that reposes in the Peari of the Antilles. Most of 
the land area of Haiti cannot be cultivated since 
it is mostly rock, and the few industries that re- 
side in the country are comparatively small, ex- 
cept for the two textile mills and a cement fac- 


tory located in the Port-au-Prince area. The 
Dominican Republic depends largely on the ex- 
portation of sugar and cocoa for its revenue, al- 
though minerals such as gold and silver are 
found on its side of the island. At present, the 
Aluminum Company of America is studying the 
Pedernales area where it hopes to uncover baux- 
ite reserves. 

Mexico perhaps as much as Ecuador deserves 
the sobriquet of a country of contrast, with its 
dry north, mountainous center, and tropical 
south. It is a country both rich and poor. Though 
agriculture thrives in many regions, the nation 
is obliged to import food. It is estimated, in fact, 
that some 17 million acres of land must be put 
under irrigation before the country will be agri- 
culturally self-sufficient. At present, there are a 
little over 5 million acres under irrigation, but 
progress is rapid and the political and economic 
leaders of Mexico are relentless in their pursuit 
of a self-dependent Mexico. 

Perhaps a significant figure which will speak 
for itself in describing the advancement made in 
the last 20 years is that of national income. 
Mexico’s national income has risen from 5.7 bil- 
lion pesos in 1939 to nearly 45, billion pesos in 
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1956 without any controllable inflationary con- 
sequences. 

Especially since the, thirties Mexico has been 
embarked on an extensive program of agricul- 
tural development, rural education, and public 
works. For Mexico, the term “technological 
revolution” is only an extension of the larger 
social and political revolution which began be- 
fore World War I and which has continued with 
increasing momentum and vigor since that time. 
It is enough to say that Mexico, which at the 
turn of the century was backward in almost every 
phase of industrial activity, has now developed 
39 seaports, over 37,000 miles of roads, over 
14,000 miles of railway tracks, and an excellent 
air service, not to mention the establishment of 
some 2,000 electric generating plants. 

In general, Latin America has made a fantastic 
leap from the nineteenth century to the twen- 
tieth century in the past two decades, and the 
child of the revolution has become the man of 
the republic. Major technical cooperation train- 
ing programs, which have been instituted by the 
United Nations, the Organization of American 
States, and the United State government have 
greatly aided in this growth, but the spirit and 
drive is embodied in the Latin American people. 
Technological development, which has _pro- 
gressed along with the strong feeling for a ‘““New 
Nationalism” in Latin America today, promises 
to contribute in the near future to a cooperative 
economic venture in a “New Hemisphere.” 


Latin America in the Curriculum 
By Helen Heffernan 


Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California Department of Education 


HAT is the very best kind of educa- 

tion for American children and 

youth? Never have there been more 
answers expressed by more different voices than 
are heard at the present time. In the introduc- 
tory chapter to his book, Introducing Children 
to the World,’ Dr. Leonard S, Kenworthy sug- 
gests a common sense answer to the question. 
Dr. Kenworthy thinks the very best kind of 
~ 4 Leonard S. Kenworthy. Introducing Children to the 
World. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 


education is the kind that will equip the child or 
youth to live in the world as he will find it in his 
adult life. So far as one’s inclination to predic- 
tion will permit in this rapidly changing world, 
there would probably be agreement with the 
analysis of the world of the immediate future 
that Dr. Kenworthy has made. He says it will 
be (1) an air-age world, (2) a world of atomic 
power and automation, (3) a revolutionary 
world with more and more peoples “demanding 
freedom to order their own lives,” (4) a world 
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in conflict over political and economic ideolo- 
gies, (5) a world of four and a half billion neigh- 
bors, (6) a cooperative world as attested to by 
“the tremendous development of international, 
cultural, and social organizations.” 

Obviously, this is a very different world from 
that of 50 years ago. These changing conditions 
have serious implications for education which 
call for rational study and analysis by laymen 
and professional educators working together. We 
live in a democratic, scientific, industrial so- 
ciety. The question which confronts us is what 
changes are needed in educational organization, 
content, and materials to meet the needs human 
beings now in our schools will inevitably en- 
counter. 

Dr. Kenworthy attmpts to sketch in broad 
strokes what he believes the general outline will 
be. Such an educational program should help 
children 

to learn about the earth as the home of man and other 
things; 

to be introduced to the people of the world with their 


many differences; 

to learn about the many ways of living on this planet 
and some of the reasons for the wide variety of modes of 
life; 

to learn about the world as a place of fun and beauty; 

to gain an elementary understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of the peoples of the world and what can be done 
to promote better relationships: 

to learn about the division of the world into nations 
and cultures, a few of the values adhered to by different 
groups, and some of the problems arising from these divi- 
sions—to the end that better adjustments can be made in 
the years ahead; 

to realize the conditions under which people live in 
various parts of the earth and to become sensitized to 
the need for better standards of living for all the people 
of the earth, in larger freedom; 

to become effective democratic citizens of their local 
communities and of the United States, while understand- 
ing other forms of government around the globe; 

to acquire an elementary knowledge of the major re- 
ligions and value beliefs in the world today and to learn to 
respect persons whose views differ from their own; 

to know something of the long struggle of mankind to 
replace conflict with cooperation and to develop a desire 
and the simple skills to participate effectively in building 
a better world. 


To implement such a blueprint should not 
prove to be an insuperable task for the schools 
of the United States. Our immigration policies 
have been such that we were almost from the 
start a country of plural cultures. We shared our 
boundary with two other countries, one much 
like us in tradition, values, modes of living; the 
other much unlike us in background, industrial 
advancement, and cultural attainment. 


The steady infiltration of people across our 
southern boundary and the growing tourist mi- 
gration to Mexico focused attention on this near- 
by and picturesque culture. Schools, particularly 
in the West and Southwest, began to introduce 
life studies of Mexico into the curriculum in 
order to build status for Mexican children en- 
rolled in our schools by creating understanding 
and appreciation of Mexican culture. Almost 
every fourth grade in California, for example, 
provided a culture study on Mexico. The prob- 
lem was so important that California actually 
prepared and published material for use by chil- 
dren.? 

The problem of providing curriculum guides 
for the Mexican Life Study engaged the atten- 
tion of curriculum workers throughout Cali- 
fornia. At the present time, the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State Department 
of Education has in process of publication a 
comprehensive resource unit on Mexico and 
Central America. 

Using California as an example of conditions 
generally true in the West and Southwest, a seri- 
ous problem arose in the schools in helping 
teachers meet the needs of children from homes 
in which Spanish was the only language spoken. 
Workshops, conferences, and college classes di- 
rected attention to this problem. The State De- 
partment of Education issued several publica- 
tions designed to assist teachers in meeting the 
problem. The latest of these, Teachers Guide to 
the Education of Spanish Speaking Children,’ 
has been widely distributed. 

The problem of acculturation, however, was 
not one to be solved by studies of publications 
alone. Many organizations and individuals have 
concerned themselves during the past go years 
with assisting young Mexican-Americans to con- 
tinue their education through high school, col- 
lege, and university. A creditable number have 
won success and a few actual distinction in pro- 
fessional fields. Important as such achievement 
has been to the individual’s self-realization, the 
effect on lifting the aspiration level of the Mexi- 
can-American population generally has been 


* All of the following materials were published by the 
California State Department of Education in Sacramento: 
James Mitchell Clarke, The Adventures of Nicholas (1955), 
Luis of Guadalajara (1956) and The People of Mexico 
(1957). Leversia L. Powers and Genevieve Bowen, Living 
in Latin America (1956). 

* Teachers Guide to the Education of Spanish Speaking 
Children. Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. 21, No. 14. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, October 1952. 
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marked. The Mexican-American child in school 
need recognize no external barriers to his achiev- 
ing the opportunity to select the career he 
wishes for himself. 

The “Mexican-American problem” has almost 
disappeared as a result of educating all children 
to an appreciation of Mexico and to an accept- 
ance of children of Mexican ancestry coupled 
with practical efforts to lift the level of aspira- 
tion of Mexican-American youth and at the same 
time to lessen the barriers of bias and prejudice 
in the majority group. 


A Venture in International 
Understanding* 


The years since World War II have seen a 
steady stream of visitors from every part of the 
world to our schools, listening eagerly at pro- 
fessional meetings, pursuing systematic study at 
our colleges and universities. At Casis School, the 
research and demonstration elementary educa- 
tion center of the Austin Independent School 
District and the University of Texas, the faculty 
saw in this steady stream of visitors from abroad 
an opportunity to achieve for children a realistic 
orientation to other people. 

In beginning the report on this study, Dr. 
Clyde Inez Martin tells of Susan’s spontaneous 
reaction to a teacher from Costa Rica. “She 
doesn’t look like a foreigner. She looks just like 
us,” exclaimed Susan. Dr. Martin outlined the 
possibilities anticipated by the staff in this state- 
ment: 


Face-to-face contact with people from many parts of the 
world would bring teachers and children—and visitors— 
much information which they might not get in other ways. 
The nucleus of positive attitudes toward people who are 
different from us might result for children. Parents might 
be shown, in a realistic way, what schools are trying to 
teach children about all people. Teachers might get 
new vision about ways to work with children in under- 
standing others. Visitors could give us increased insight 
into ourselves if we sought reactions to their visits. Forty 
university students worked in our school; they might be 
able to work more effectively in the “expanded wold” to 
which teaching would bring them. 


The results of this venture in world under- 
standing from the point of view of the children, 
the parents, the prospective teachers and the visi- 
tors were carefully reported. The ultimate evalu- 
ation of any educational enterprise must be 
made in terms of the behavior of the learners, 


“Clyde Inez Martin. A Venture in International Under- 
standing. Bureau of Laboratory Schools, Publication No. g. 
Austin: University of Texas, 1958. 151 p. 


but it is of interest in connection with the Casis 
School's action research project to note the con- 
cepts, the generalizations, the “big ideas” which 
this earnest and creative staff recognized and 
recorded. Through close, friendly and “partici- 
pating” relationship with their visitors, the fac- 
ulty believed the children acquired, deepened, or 
extended these understandings: 


We live in a world of many different kinds of people 

The world is divided into many nations and cultures 

People throughout the world have likenesses and dif- 
ferences 

Positive attitudes toward others begin at home 

Children reflect the values of persons who are important 
in their lives 

There is great variation in ways of living within a country 

Identification with others is a source of attitudes and 
values 

Social responsibility grows through opportunities to prac- 
tice it 

We can understand other people when we know why they 
act as they do 

To accept others, one must first understand and accept 
himself 

Understanding others involves critical thinking 

People everywhere have fun and appreciate beauty 

Poverty exists in some measure in all countries of the 
world 

Making and sharing creative products with others increases 
appreciation for all creative effort 

One way to appreciate other people is to learn what they 
enjoy and create 

Reflected appraisal by others gives us clearer images of 
ourselves 

Our language is only one in a great family of languages® 


The careful evaluations of the experience by 
the various groups were most revealing but from 
the point of view of the Casis School Staff, what 
the visitors from abroad saw in the school was 
most significant. Were the objectives of the 
school recognizable in the school practices? On 
11 important points the visitors from abroad 
agreed: 

1. In schools children can learn the values of the society 
in which they live and can learn behavior consistent with 
these values. Children in our school are learning how to 
live in a democratic society through behavior consistent 
with its values. 

2. The school plant was beautiful, functional and 
“made pupils feel happy inside.” Also, it was expensive 
and beyond the dreams of people in many countries. 

3. Materials to be used in teaching children were lavish 
and abundant. Well-stocked libraries . . . many kinds of 
audio-visual aids seemed to be a part of the success of 
teaching. . . . 

4- Teachers and children were friends who lived in- 
formally together. 

5- Children were encouraged to think critically about 
problems, . . . independent, responsible behavior was 
expected. ... 


*Clyde Inez Martin, op. cit., p. 5-28. 
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6. Exceptional children were taught with great patience 
and kindness. . . . 

>. All over the world the games children play are 
much the same. .. . Choosing games to play, organizing 
teams and evaluation of behavior on playgrounds by 
children were impressive to visitors. 

8. The friendliness and informality of the children 


impressed visitors most. 
g. Visitors observed misconceptions about their coun- 


tries but encountered no antagonism, prejudice or resent- 
ment among children. 

10. Visits into homes erased some false ideas concerning 
Americans that had been gained from movies and from 


tourists. ... 

11. On the whole, guests liked the way we had prepared 
for their visits, but wished we had planned more time for 
relaxation during the day. (Our understanding of other 
people did not include the pace at which they live!)* 

The study was truly a venture in living as 
well as learning. The children grew, in the only 
way they can grow, through experience. They 
learned to appreciate and respect persons of 
other countries and other cultures. At firsthand 
they learned that people are more alike than 
they are different, that they are all human 
beings. They may live in different houses, eat 
different food, wear different clothing, play dif- 
ferent games, sing different songs, revere differ- 
ent heroes, but their humanity is revealed in 
their need for homes and food and clothing and 
fun and music and objects of allegiance. The 
children discovered the way the lives of these 
people were interwoven with their own, that 
just as “no man is an island,” so no country or 
culture exists which can be entirely independent 
from the rest of the world. No thoughtful reader 
of this study could fail to conclude that these 
children will bring an intelligent and _fair- 
minded interest to the problems of world affairs. 
In the words of John Dewey, this venture repre- 
sents a systematic utilization of scientific 
method as the pattern and ideal of intelligent 
exploration and exploitation of the potentialities 
inherent in experience.” 


A Cooperative Curriculum Project 


During the past two or three years, a group of 
approximately go general and special supervisors, 
directors of curriculum, librarians, and super- 
visors of audio-visual instructional materials 
representing an area with a radius of more than 
a hundred miles have worked together in a co- 
operative curriculum development project spon- 
sored by the California School Supervisors As- 
sociation. The tangible result is a 95-page publi- 
cation titled Living in South America in an Air 


* Clyde Inez Martin, op. cit., p. 133-134. 


Age." With 73 photographs and line drawings, 
this curriculum team has shown how all the ex- 
periences were tested during the progress of the 
study with groups of sixth-grade children 
throughout the area. 

If the valuable time of the classroom teacher 
is to be conserved for guiding the learning of 
children, curriculum guides must be available as 
a ready source of suggestions concerning vital 
experiences, ways to guide experience and re- 
sources available to enrich and extend experi- 
ence. 

“Why is South America in an Air Age an im- 
portant unit of study?” constituted the initial 
question the group endeavored to answer. First, 
is the content important and valuable? Second, 
is it suitable for the maturity level of eleven- and 
twelve-year-old children? 

The group made its case on the importance 
of the content in four succinct statements appro- 
priately elaborated: 

1. In a world suddenly grown small, an important part 
of the education of a young American is learning about 


other lands and people. 
2. The Americans in the other half of the western 


hemisphere are our close neighbors, related to the United 


States by many ties. 
g. A study of South America offers opportunity for 
insight into cultures which differ greatly from our own. 
4..South America is a continent that looks toward the 


future. 


On the question of the suitability of the con- 
tent for children. of sixth-grade age, the group 
said: 

The whole wide world of peoples and their activities 
is of absorbing interest to most eleven- and twelve-year- 
olds. The interests of these young people range freely in 
both time and space, as they search for adventure, heroic 
deeds and fascinating facts. These boys and girls are 
pushing out their horizons—making a larger world for 
themselves. They are beginning to relate themselves to 
the adult world and to want a place in it. 

The unit is planned for many simultaneous 
learnings about people, science, art, music, and 
about working together as a democratic group. 
The unit suggests ways of learning to use read- 
ing in many ways, of learning to listen for many 
reasons, of learning to share ideas in many ways, 
of learning to write in a variety of ways, of learn- 
ing to express ideas and feelings in many ways, 
and of learning to understand and make good use 
of such tools of scholarship as maps, charts, and 
graphs. 


* Living in South America in an Air Age. Prepared by 
the Social Studies Committee, San Joaquin Valley Sec- 
tion, California School Supervisors Association. Pasadena: 
Vroman’s, 367 S. Pasadena Avenue, 1958. 95 p. $2.60. 
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Of course, the study may begin in a variety of 
ways. TV and Hi-Fi suggest that children may 
approach South America on wings of song or 
with the sharply accented rhythm of the samba. 
Or they may like the more substantial wings 
of the airplane, they may be in search for 
adventure, or may be stimulated by the latest 
headlines in the morning newspaper. Whatever 
entrance they choose, they are “inside Latin 
America” with Brazil, the Caribbean countries, 
the Andean countries, the La Plata lands pre- 
senting an endless and fascinating variety. And, 
always, in their exploration, what is happening 
right now in South America grows in signifi- 
cance newspapers and news weeklies are 
scanned for pertinent current happenings. 

The librarians and audio-visual people have 
sought out all usable materials. For teachers 
there is a list of books to build background on 
South America, books on social studies methods, 
books on science and aviation, music, art and 


as 
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sources of art exchanges. For children, there are 
lists of material for general information, lists on 
aviation and science, fiction, all keyed to reading 
levels, lists of music books, films, filmstrips, lists 
of study prints, maps, charts, exhibits, recordings, 
bulletins, magazines, pamphlets, and other cur 
rent material. 

Comprehensive as this curriculum unit is, 
pupils in the schools will encounter Latin 
America again and again as they carry on studies 
of world trade, as they study existing interna- 
tional organizations and discover the effective- 
ness of the Organization of American States in 
which no country may exercise the veto power, 
as they broaden their concept of American his- 
tory from the history of the United States to the 
history of the 21 American republics which in a 
period of less than a hundred years established 
their independence and perhaps again at a more 
mature level as they view the United States in 
its responsible relation to world problems. 


The Role of Private Investment 
in Latin America 


By Daniel E. Stines 


Vice-President, Creole Petroleum Corporation 


HE economic assistance to other countries 

that is provided through our private in- 

vestment is sometimes overlooked as a 
major constructive factor in inter-American rela- 
tions. That is, we sometimes forget that an im- 
portant and valid form of foreign aid is invest- 
ment in foreign countries by United States busi- 
nessmen looking for a profitable return on their 
money. What is the magnitude of this invest- 
ment and what are the benefits to ourselves and 
to the host countries? 

First, I should like to state some personal 
views on the relationship between government 
aid and private investment. As a businessman, I 
naturally lean to the belief that sufficient free- 
dom of world trade, with adequate incentives 
abroad to attract private investment, would 
bring about, most economically and effectively, 


the announced objectives of our national policy. 

If this is so, why doesn’t it work? Why has it 
been necessary for our government to embark 
on an extensive foreign aid program to supple- 
ment and in some cases act for the private in- 
vestor? 

There seems to be two chief reasons. First, 
when American citizens invest abroad they ex- 
pect to earn a return which will be paid ulti- 
mately in dollars or values that can be converted 
to dollars. This means that the U. S. has to be 
interested and willing to take payment in foreign 
goods and services. But, for various reasons of 
national policy, as well as security considera- 
tions, we have never committed ourselves com- 
pletely to free trade. Repeatedly during our his- 
tory we have set up barriers which have pre- 
vented other countries from selling to us to the 
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limit of their capacity and willingness. Conse- 
quently, they run out of dollars with which to 
pay for the use of our capital. 

The second reason is that the economic “wel- 
come mat” put out by some foreign countries 
is not sufficiently attractive to investors from 
abroad. For various reasons of internal policy, 
many foreign governments are extremely reluc- 
tant to invite sizable amounts of private foreign 
capital. 

While this represents a highly simplified view 
of a complex matter, disregarding the many “grey 
areas” between the black and white, I think it 
is an adequate statement of the basic dilemma 
from a business viewpoint. However, instead of 
arguing that such a condition should not exist, 
perhaps we should see what might be done to 
improve it. This is a challenge to business to 
strive to lessen government responsibility through 
increasing investment by private organizations 
and through the expansion in trade that such 
investments bring. j 


First, let’s consider where we stand today in 
this respect. Historically, though our total foreign 
private investment is higher each year, we find 
that we are far short of the mark (proportion- 
ately) set by England in past years. From 1910 to 
1913, for example, England invested abroad over 
8 percent of her national income. By contrast, our 
investments abroad last year, both government 
and private, represented less than 2 percent of 
our national income. This is worth remembering 
in connection with the popular statement that 
our present world-wide position is comparable 
to that of England during her years as “world 
banker.” 

Let’s look at Latin America with which I am 
most familiar, and where in a relatively short 
time, nearly one-third of our total private in- 
vestment overseas has found its way. There we 
have a capital investment of 8 billion dollars 
and an export-import trade of nearly the same 
amount. Latin America takes nearly a quarter of 
our exports and sends us about go percent of all 
our imports. Venezuela alone accounts for 6 per- 
cent of our world market. 

What has brought this influx of capital into 
Latin America? Can we pick out certain specific 
circumstances in these countries which have 
created a hospitable climate for foreign invest- 
ments? 

There are several encouraging factors, beyond 
the obvious one of geographic location, which 
private investors from the U, S. look for and have 


found in varying degrees in many Latin American 
countries: 

1. Growth potential—Latin America’s postwar growth 
is greater than that of the U. S., and her birthrate is the 


world’s highest. 
2. Stable and favorable governmental relations with 


business and industry. 

g. A stable and convertible currency. 

j. Promising natural resources. 

5. An intelligent and industrious people. 

Given these conditions, private capital from 
this country may be expected to seek further 
opportunities in Latin America and elsewhere. 

Now, what does this investment accomplish? 
What are we as U. S. citizens getting for our in- 
vestments in this area? Aside from dividends to 
United Fruit, W. R. Grace, Creole, and other 
stockholders, are there other more widespread 
benefits to this country? 

The answer is “‘yes.’’ Almost one in four of our 
export dollars comes from Jatin America, as I 
mentioned earlier. A recent trade survey reveals 
that Venezuela bought more than one billion 
dollars in goods alone last year from the U. S., a 
per capita rating which placed her second only 
to Canada as a customer of ours. More interesting 
still is the fact revealed by this survey that this 
trade with Venezuela had appreciable compo- 
nents in 45 out of our 48 states. President Eisen- 
hower has stated that four and a half million jobs 
depend on foreign trade. Venezuelan purchases 
alone are responsible for the employment of an 
estimated 190,000. 


Also, strategic returns constitute an important 
benefit from our investments in Latin America. 
The southern continent is the source of some 35 
critical materials, supplying, for example, g2 per- 
cent of our quartz crystals, 64 percent of our anti- 
mony needs, 27 percent of our copper, and an esti- 
mated 10 percent of our iron ore requirements. 
The geographic factor was mentioned earlier. 
Venezuela’s proximity and close relationships to 
the U. S. proved a vital factor in World War II, 
supplying as she did nearly one-half of the oil 
used to fuel our navy. 

These, then, are some of the benefits to you and 
me from our investments in Latin America. What 
about the host countries themselves? What are 
they getting out of it? 

First and foremost, a direct economic stimulus 
results. Foreign investment provides employment, 
job training and technical and managerial skills 
which spark a developing diversification and in- 
ternal growth which reduces the local dependence 
on the uncertainties of a single commodity, such 
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as coffee or cocoa, whose price fluctuates widely 
in the world market. 

Improved administrative methods, the reinvest- 
ment of profits within the country, and the expan- 
sion of company purchases within the host coun- 
try all contribute to economic development. The 
education and training of nationals in new skills 
add to human resources and intellectual capital. 
The very presence of profitable and enlightened 
private enterprise, assuming that we make it so, 
sets standards for imitation by local business- 
men. And, acting the part of good citizens and 
considerate guests of the country is a contribu- 
tion—a non-material, cultural one to be sure— 
of great importance in Latin America. 

In the host countries, we can often take the 
lead in improving the economic climate by the 
way in which we conduct ourselves. Setting a 
good example is a positive and a powerful force. 
We in Creole have tried to keep these objectives 
very much in mind in our Venezuelan activity, 
and this philosophy, I feel sure, has contributed 
to the hospitable reception accorded us and other 
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companies from overseas. Similar examples are to 
be found elsewhere. In fact, I venture to say that 
exemplary conduct of U. S. business concerns in 
foreign countries, based on mutual respect and 
benefit, will do much to curb anti-U. S. feeling, 
the trend toward government monopolies, and 
extreme nationalism, all of which in the past 
have proved themselves deterrents to increased 
foreign investments. 

These, I believe, are some of the ways in which 
U. S. private enterprise can flourish and expand 
overseas investment and trade, with a corres- 
ponding decrease in the need for governmental 
aid programs. U. S. private investment in Vene- 
zuela has reached some g billion dollars; aid and 
loans from our government total exactly zero. 
Though there are a number of unique elements 
in the Venezuelan situation the economic rela- 
tionships which have developed between the U. S. 
and that country deserve careful analysis. Oper- 
ating principles may be discovered which can be 
applied to our economic and cultural relations in 
other countries. 


The Organization of American States 
By William Sanders 


Assistant Secretary General, 
Organization of American States 


N APRIL go, 1948, at the close of the 

Ninth International Conference of 

American States held at Bogota, Colom- 
bia, the 21 American States adopted a Charter 
creating the Organization of American States. 
But the Organization was not as new as the date 
of its Charter might seem to imply. It was in fact 
the successor of the older Union of American 
Republics, created in 18go at the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which in 
turn was inspired by ideas and principles of 
international conduct and cooperative action of 
the Hispanic American Congress at Panama in 
1826 and a number of similar conferences during 
the nineteenth century. 

The Charter of Bogota codified the principles 
of inter-American relations and reorganized the 
regional institutions which had been developed 
in the interval of 58 years between 1890 and 


1948. It also created special organs or agencies 
for carrying out activities in new fields of cooper- 
ation. 


Basic STRUCTURE OF THE OAS 

The Organization of American States accom- 
plishes its purpose by means of six main institu- 
tions: the Inter-American Conference, which is 
the “supreme organ” of the Organization and 
which will meet for the eleventh time since 1890 
at Quito, Ecuador in late 1959 or early 1960; the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, which meets to deal with urgent matters 
of common interest or as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion in cases of threats to the peace or acts of 
aggression; the Council of the Organization, 
which is the permanent high level body of the 
Organization and which has three special-pur- 
pose bodies that function with technical auton- 
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omy in their respective fields—the Economic and 
Social Council, the Council of Jurists, and the 
Cultural Council; the Pan-American Union, 
which is the General Secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion; the Specialized Conferences; and the Special- 
ized Organizations (of which there are six). 

In the 10 years since the Charter of Bogota, 
this structure has been tested by experience. 
This has been particularly true in the political 
field, especially in the maintenance of the peace 
and security of the hemisphere. 


PouiTIcAL ACTIVITIES 


One of the basic principles of the Organization 
of American States is that an act of aggression 
against any member state is an act of aggression 
against all the members. There is an obligation 
to come immediately to the aid of the victim of 
an armed attack, consultation is first in order as a 
consult on the collective action to be taken. In 
the case of a threat to the peace not involving 
an armed attack, consultation is first in order as a 
prelude to collective action. When the threat is 
from within the continent, involving the peace- 
ful relations of two or more member states, the 
initial objective of consultation is to bring about 
peaceful settlement rather than to apply coercive 
measures. The consultations in all these instances 
are carried out by means of the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers—in one or the other of its two 
roles—or through the permanent Council of the 
Organization, which is authorized to act pro- 
visionally as Organ of Consultation. There is 
no veto that can prevent a decision by a two- 
thirds vote. 

There has been need during the last 10 years 
to apply the foregoing principles and machinery 
in important cases of threats to the peace arising 
both from within and from without the hemi- 
sphere. 

As far as dangers from outside are concerned, 
the policies and attitudes of the members of the 
OAS must be considered in the larger context of 
their responsibilities as members of the United 
Nations, within which the OAS is “a regional 
agency.” However, in at least one instance the 
OAS took specific cognizance of the dangers to 
the hemisphere arising from conflicts at remote 
distances from the continent. The Korean con- 
flict led to the adoption, at a Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in 1951, of emergency measures to deal 
with it as a threat to the security of the Americas. 
These included measures of military cooperation, 
direct and through planning by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board, which is a “technical-military 


organ” of the OAS; of support of the United 
Nations collective security effort in the conflict; 
of economic cooperation; and of defense against 
international communism. The latter problem, 
that of subversive activities of international com- 
munism within the hemisphere, has been recog- 
nized as being a continuing and ever present 
danger. The maintenance of a watchful vigilance 
against it and appropriate governmental actions 
have been recommended by all the major inter- 
American meetings since 1948. 


With respect to dangers to the peace from con- 
troversies within the hemisphere, nine disputes 
which threatened peaceful relations between 
members of the OAS have been settled, most of 
them with spectacular rapidity. This record of 
outstanding success has been referred to, and 
quite justifiably, as one which other regions of 
the world might study as an example. 

The machinery and methods used to deal with 
the nine disputes, and that available but not 
used, represent a noteworthy feature of this record 
of achievement in peaceful settlement. The dis- 
putes were considered and resolved by the Coun- 
cil of the Organization acting provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation and by a five-member 
Inter-American Peace Committee which, while in 
existence prior to Bogota, was not even men- 
tioned in the Charter. 

The more powerful machinery of the OAS was 
used in five out of the nine cases mentioned, but 
only at idling speed, so to speak. Collective ac- 
tion was limited to that of bringing the parties 
together under the auspices of the Council of 
the OAS in its special capacity of Organ of Con- 
sultation. The Council limited itself to recom- 
mending measures which the parties themselves 
accepted and put into effect. The methods were 
consultation, friendly persuasion, and inquiry 
into the facts as a preliminary step to good offices 
collectively exercised. Coercive measures were ab- 
sent. The same processes, but with an even greater 
accent on good offices, characterized the perform- 
ance of the Inter-American Peace Committee in 
the other disputes. 

In the background and available to the parties 
to the disputes were various traditional pro- 
cedures of pacific settlement. While there is no 
inter-American court, there is a general treaty of 
pacific procedures known as the Pact of Bogota, 
which contains provision for reference to the 
World Court, and a series of special long-standing 
treaties which provide for good offices and media- 
tion, investigation of the facts of a dispute, con- 
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ciliation and arbitration. This machinery was not 
used. 

The political scientist, the jurist and the diplo- 
mat will no doubt find much of interest, from the 
point of view of the development of the pro- 
cedures of pacific settlement, in this record of 
ten years’ experience in the OAS. They will 
perhaps find it significant that in the methods 
used there was a great deal of the spirit of that 
old-fashioned institution known as “friendly com- 
position.” The central purpose of the methods 
utilized was to get the disputants together, to 
help them to agree on procedures, and to assist 
them to work out disputed issues. This flexible 
and friendly approach differed from the role of 
the friendly compositor in that it operated within 
a highly institutionalized framework of inter- 
locking obligations and procedures, including 
collective consideration and action which could 
culminate in the adoption of coercive measures 
in the event of a breach of the peace. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

The last 10 years have also witnessed an ex- 
traordinary expansion in the scope and intensity 
of activity within the Organization of American 
States in the economic and social fields. 

It will be remembered that the original pur- 
pose of the Pan American Union, the only per- 
manent agency at the beginning, was to serve as 
a bureau for commercial information, looking to 
the promotion of trade between the American 
States. Today the Organization of American 
States is identified with the intense effort being 
exerted on all fronts for economic and social 
betterment. This effort has been a principal 
preoccupation of the countries of the Americas, 
particularly since the end of World War II. It is 
significant in this connection that the rate of 
economic progress in Latin America during the 
past decade has been the highest of any region 
in the world. 

The magnitude and difficulty of the problems 
in the economic and social fields, and the lessons 
drawn from the experience in coping with them 
during the war and early post-war period, led to 
a provision in the Charter of Bogota for a per- 
manent body entrusted with “the promotion of 
the economic and social welfare of the American 
nations through effective cooperation for the 
better utilization of their natural resources, the 
development of their agriculture and industry 
and the raising of the standards of living of their 
peoples.” .This body is the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which meets on a con- 


tinuing basis at the Pan American Union. Its 
assignment is a large order; there is some feeling 
that it is unrealistic, in the absence of basic 
policies of the member governments which would 
support such far-reaching purposes. 

Some of the more serious economic and social 
problems arise from the heavy dependence of 
Latin America on foreign trade and investments, 
and in many individual cases on the export of 
one or two basic products, as the source of for- 
eign exchange income. Changes in world market 
conditions and in the levels of business activity 
in the more highly developed world areas 
factors which profoundly affect the price of and 
demand for Latin American raw materials and 
basic commodities—have greatly complicated 
these problems. 

The backlash of this situation is seen in mount- 
ing inflation, heavy imbalance of international 
trade and a corresponding vrisis in available 
foreign exchange, and an accelerating upward 
spiral of the cost-price-wage index. 

The contrast between needs and resources, and 
both are great, has been seen as typical of the 
problems of the economically underdeveloped 
countries. These problems cannot be solved with- 
out provision for the financing of economic de 
velopment—particularly in areas not attractive 
to private investment; an adjustment of prices as 
between raw materials and basic commodities and 
manufactured goods; and an increased fiow of 
technical, scientific, and professional skills from 
the industrially developed countries. 

This year important initiatives have been taken 
to deal with the basic economic problems, par- 
ticularly the financing of economic development. 

With a view to the development of a dynamic 
and realistic approach to these problems and 
the underlying factors, the Colombian Foreign 
Minister has suggested a high level inter-Ameri- 
can meeting; the President of Brazil has proposed 
a challenging program called “Operation Pan 
America” to give practical effect to the objectives 
of the OAS; the United States has reversed a long 
held view and recently announced support of an 
inter-American regional development institution; 
and the Government of Ecuador has proposed a 
special meeting of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to be attended by the Ministers of Economy 
and Finance. 

These moves all indicate an awareness of the 
acute nature of the economic and social prob- 
lems confronting members of the OAS, of the 
need to take realistic steps for their solution, 
and of the present and continuing validity of 
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the Charter principle of the economic and social 
interdependence of the Americas. 

There is the expectation that constructive 
action will be forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, the OAS has engaged its available 
resources in this far-flung battle front. Through 
the Pan American Union and the six specialized 
agencies it is pressing forward with programs of 
specialized research, training of personnel, tec h- 
nical assistance, and information, directed toward 
economic and social advancement and the raising 
of educational levels which support and accom- 
pany such advancement. 

These programs include low-cost housing, a 
by-product of which has been the development 
of a revolutionary, cheap, portable, earth brick- 
making machine; the development of a chemical 
product which will mean greater savings in the 
harvesting costs of coffee; the eradication of 
malaria, and the effort to combat such diseases 
as smallpox, tuberculosis, typhus, and leprosy, 
and the development of a vaccine against hoof 
and mouth disease; the use of nuclear tools in 
the research on plant genetics; training centers 
in rural education, economic and financial sta- 
tistics, and natural resources, through which 
pass over 1200 students each year; a fellowship 
program for post-graduate training for 500 stu- 
dents a year; assistance in graduate, secondary 
and fundamental education, and a newly planned 
program in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
In the field of informational exchange the pro- 
grams include publication of technical materials 
and other informative documents, bibliographic 
data, scientific abstracts and testing materials, and 
a service in which 1200 agricultural scientists par- 
ticipate. 

These are examples of down-to-earth grass- 
roots activity of the OAS to promote economic 


and social welfare. P 
i 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


OAS activity in the legal field, in comparison 
with that in the political and economic and so- 
cial fields, has proceeded as a whole on a lower 
key. In part this may be because the pressures 
for such activity diminished once its major role 
in the formulation of the basic principles and 
institutions of the regional system came to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the Charter of Bogota. In 
part it may also be due to the decreased emphasis 
on law in a period of change such as the present. 

Progress in the field has, however, been steady 
if not spectacular. The Inter-American Council 
of Jurjsts, the Organization’s highest “advisory 


body on juridical matters,” which meets every 
two years, has found much of importance to do 
“to promote the development and codification 
of public and private international law; and 
to study the possibility of attaining uniformity in 
the legislation of the various American coun- 
tries....° 

With the aid of its Permanent Committee of 
nine members—the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee at Rio de Janeiro—the Council has 
prepared for approval by the member countries 
two conventions on diplomatic and territorial 
asylum and a convention on extradition. It has 
prepared a draft uniform law on inter-American 
commercial arbitration, and has made progress 
on such subjects as judicial assistance, inter- 
national sale of personal property, and the re- 
vision of the Bustamante Code on private inter- 
national law. The last project involves an attempt 
to reconcile three existing major codifications in 
the conflict-of-laws field: the Bustamante Code, 
the Montevideo Treaties of the South American 
Congress of Private International Law, and the 
Restatement of the Law of Conflict of Laws of 
the American Law Institute of the United States. 
The Council has also considered the very diffi- 
cult and controversial questions of great timely 
interest involved in the law of the sea, including 
the breadth of the territorial sea, the continental 
shelf, international fisheries rights, and the con- 
servation of marine resources. 

The Pan American Union, the General Secre- 
tariat of the Organization, has also been active 
in the legal field in an advisory capacity to the 
council of the Organization and other bodies 
and as a center for the exchange of information 
on the municipal laws of the various countries. 
It has prepared legal works of considerable po- 
litical and social significance. These include: 
“The Strengthening of Inter-American Security,” 
relating to the legal and administrative defenses 
available within the American Republics against 
subversive activities, and “Strengthening the Sys- 
tem for the Protection of Human Rights.” The 
latter study is to be submitted to the Eleventh 
Inter-American Conference at Quito, Typical of 
the services rendered by the Pan American Union 
in its advisory capacity were the preliminary 
studies and drafts which were used by the Council 
of the OAS on the elaboration of a Protocol to 
the Havana Convention of 1928 on the Rights 
and Duties of States in the Event of Civil Strife. 

There has been a notable increase of interest 
after World War Il among private individuals 
and organizations—professional, business, and 
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academic—in promoting exchange between the 
civil law of Latin America and the common law 
of the United States. A number of the univer- 
sities of the United States have established courses 
in comparative law for that purpose or estab- 
lished inter-American institutes on comparative 
law. The Inter-American Bar Association holds 
annual meetings in different parts of the hemi- 
sphere at which lawyers, legislators, jurists, and 
law professors meet to exchange views and under- 
take studies designed to bring about an approxi- 
mation between the two major legal systems. 
This exchange and the mutual knowledge and 
understanding it can bring about can have far- 
reaching effects of the most constructive kind in 
supplementing and complementing official activ- 
ities in the legal field. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The concept of unity, friendship and peace 
through mutual understanding, which is the 
underlying thesis of cultural cooperation, goes 
back as far as the First International Conference 
of American States at Washington in 18go. 
Numerous resolutions of later conferences empha- 
sized the need of education as a means not only 
of enabling the individual to enjoy more fully 


his personal position in the local community, but 
of enabling him to understand the position of 
his nation in the world community. 


A Declaration on Cultural Cooperation 
adopted at the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence at Caracas in 1954 called attention to the 
relation between the promotion of peace and 
the coordination of cultural action in the na- 
tional and inter-American spheres. The Declara- 
tion surveys the fields of cooperation, dividing 
them into education, science, and culture, and 
outlines activities appropriate and desirable for 
the OAS to undertake. 

These are the guidelines and the philosophical 
foundations of OAS cultural activities. 

As in the other major special areas of the 
OAS, activities in the cultural field are entrusted 
to institutions or agencies with well-defined terms 
of reference. The Charter of Bogota established 
an advisory council, the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, which meets approximately every two 
years to recommend action in the fields of science, 
education and culture. In the intervals between 
meetings of the Council, a permanent committee 
for “Cultural Action” in Mexico City carries out 
specific studies as directed by the Council. The 
Committee has studied and recommended action 
on such basic problems as the teaching of history 


and geography, the education of Indians to fur- 
ther their incorporation into national cultures, 
the methods of combating illiteracy, and the de- 
velopment of a Cultural Charter of America 
designed to provide general standards and ob- 
jectives of interchange in the cultural fields. The 
Charter, after approval by the Cultural Council, 
is to be submitted to the Eleventh Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for consideration. 

The principal permanent mechanism within 
the OAS for the execution of programs in edu- 
cation, science, and culture is the Department of 
Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union. 
Such programs include teacher training for rural 
normal schools, reading materials for recent liter- 
ates, promotion of vocational education, advisory 
services in the development of curricula on the 
primary and secondary levels, and over-all plan- 
ning for education. In the humanities, empha- 
sis is given to the translation of the classics of 
Latin American literature into English, the 
preparation of a dictionary of Latin American 
literature, and the diffusion of knowledge about 
philosophical and literary movements. The Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library, in addition to hous- 
ing an important collection of materials on all 
aspects of Latin America, is actively promoting 
the development of libraries and the training of 
librarians. An important scholarly contribution 
is made by the “Inter-American Review of Bibli- 
ography.” An information and exchange pro- 
gram in the social and natural sciences has been 
in effect for nearly 10 years. Considerable assist- 
ance and orientation is given to students and 
professors who study abroad, in matters of fellow- 
ships and awards, selection of institutions, ac- 
creditation of courses and degrees. 

The main objective of inter-American activities 
—education, science, and culture—continues to 
be the promotion of cooperation, mutual under- 
standing and peaceful relations. But experience 
during the last 10 years has increasingly sup- 
ported the perhaps self-evident, but for some 
unwelcome, proposition that to achieve this ob- 
jective, cultural activities must reflect and sup- 
port the aspirations of the people for economic 
and social betterment. Thus, in the cultural 
field, as in other areas in which the OAS collabo- 
rates with the member states, a trend is discernible 
toward programs of direct assistance to govern- 
ments in connection with practical problems, a 
closer connection between educational efforts and 
economic development, and a more direct sup- 
port of activities which seek to improve standards 
of living. Thus, a new program for the develop- 
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ment of the natural sciences will be closely 
related to the OAS activity in nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. Perhaps in time a link can be 
forged between the spirit of the past and the 
outerworld emphasis of our scientific age. 

While much has been accomplished in recent 
years by and through the OAS, it is clear that 
many problems remain, particularly in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. But in part these prob- 
lems may be said to be due to the progress that 
has been made. Our needs become greater as our 


horizons widen and as our awareness of and 
capacity to meet our needs increases. Moreover, 
as areas of common interest widen, the need for 
adjustment on a broader front becomes greater. 
It is at this point that we encounter the challeng- 
ing paradox created by the growing interdepend- 
ence of the peoples of the Americas. As our 
relations have become greater and more complex, 
the points of contact have multiplied, and with 
them the need for understanding and for orderly 
methods of adjustment and of mutual help. 





THE INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE? 


The total enrollment in the schools operating 
[in Latin America] under the Inter-American 
Schools program has shown an annual increase 
to approximately 70,000 students currently in at- 
tendance. Most of the schools find it necessary to 
maintain a waiting list of students desiring to en- 
roll. The annual cost of operation of the schools 
has varied from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000, while 
the contributions in grants and services rendered 
to them through the Service have ranged from 
$220,000 to the present $128,250. The value of 
property owned by the schools served is esti- 
mated at $18,000,000. Over a period of years more 
than one million Latin American students have 
attended these schools. 

In addition to functioning as models for 
United States educational methods, American 
schools in Latin America provide desirable edu- 
cational opportunities not otherwise available 
locally. The bilingual aspect of the schools’ 
programs is particularly valuable, meeting a 
unique, practical, threefold need. First, it per- 
mits the Latin American to remain in his own 
country and acquire a knowledge and use of the 
English language and United States customs as 
preparation for college entrance in the United 
States. Second, it allows the North American 
student temporarily residing in Latin America to 
continue with an educational program compa- 
rable to one he or she might follow at home. 
Third, it meets the needs of those who, termi- 
nating their formal education at the secondary 


* Excerpted from a booklet by the same name, published 
by the Inter-American Schools Services, a nonprofit, non- 
governmental agency of the American Council on Educa- 
tion which acts as a clearing house of assistance and pro- 
fessional advice for more than 200 American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America. 


level, wish to prepare for bilingual positions of a 
clerical and junior administrative nature. 

But perhaps the greatest fruits of the opera- 
tion of American schools in Latin American are 
in terms of mutual understanding and tolerance 
among nations of the Western Hemisphere. At- 
tending these schools are future leaders of Latin 
America, who will some day assume positions of 
prominence in Inter-American trade, industry, 
and cultural relations. The picture of the Latin 
American youth getting a day-by-day understand- 
ing of the principles and values we in the United 
States hold dear, from teachers working pri- 
marily from a sense of dedication to ideals, is a 
heartening one. In no better way can these stu- 
dents gain a working knowledge of the English 
language and North American customs and at 
the same time acquire an appreciation for the 
democratic way of life as practiced in the United 
States. The same holds true regarding tolerance 
and appreciation by North American students 
for the culture and languages of Latin America. 

American schools in Latin America provide a 
foundation for the building of international re- 
lations between the United States and the other 
American republics which cannot easily be de- 
stroyed. Not only the boys and girls participating 
in play and class activities with children of other 
nationalities but also the adults participating as 
members of parent-teacher organizations, or as 
shareholders in a bilingual and bi-national en- 
terprise, develop a better understanding of and 
regard for other nationalities. It is hoped that 
the Inter-American schools program, which is 
encouraged and assisted by the Inter-American 
Schools Service, is recognized as the valuable aid 
it is to the growth of understanding between 
peoples of the Americas. 





Criticism and the Social Studies 


Russell L. Hamm 








RITICISM of the teaching of the social 
studies (and of history in particular) is 
not new. In fact, present-day criticisms 
are mild in comparison with some of the attacks 
leveled at method and text before the turn of the 
century. The purpose of this paper is to point to 
some of the outstanding criticisms beginning with 
Greece and continuing down to the present day. 

Although history and geography were not a 
part of the Greek educational life, Plato criti- 
cizes Hesiod and Homer for putting together 
false fables; and evidently Plutarch would have 
agreed with Edward FitzGerald who said, ‘““What 
a pity that only Lying Histories are readable!” 

Plutarch had a great grudge against Herodotus, 
the “Father of History.” He listed eight canons 
for judging an historian, and then he pointed 
out how Herodotus broke the rules in his nine 
books. 

Desiderius Erasmus was a severe critic of his- 
torians and Machiavelli complained that the 
study of histories was divorced from affairs. 
Machiavelli thought that in the organization of 
the state, in administration, in military science, 
in expansion, the lessons of the past were not 
realized for purposes of the present. He believed 
that men always praise bygone days and criticize 
the present. 

Luther’s view with reference to history is 
bitter: 

. . . a suspicious air invests histories, and God's provi- 
dence is shamefully obscured; so the Greeks did in their 
perverseness, so that Pope’s flatterers have done heretofore, 
and now are doing, till it has come to this, at last, that 
we do not know what to admit or what to reject. Thus 
the noble, precious, and highest use of history is over- 
looked, and we have only a vain babble and gossip. 


John Amos Comenius in the early seventeenth 
century thought children ought to be exercised 
in history and in the remembrance of things as 
soon as they began to talk. This was a radical 
idea then, and even in some quarters today. 
Comenius even went so far to say that an ac- 
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quaintance with history was the most important 
element in a man’s education; but at the same 
time, he said that a man’s intellect was “filled 
with the husks of words, with a windy and parrot- 
like loquacity, and with the chaff of opinions.” 

One of the first thinkers to attack the methods 
of teaching social studies, as we think of methods 
today, was John Locke. He thought geography 
and chronology ought to go hand in hand; he 
believed there should be order in instruction and 
not a jumble of matters of fact. He wanted stu- 
dents to progress in their reading of histories 
from the plainest and easiest to such authors as 
Virgil and Horace. 

Rousseau’s Emile in many instances is critical 
of social studies methods. He maintained that 
after two years’ work with the globe and cosmog- 
raphy, there was not a single ten-year-old child 
who could find his way from Paris to Saint Denis 
by the help of the rules he had learned. He be- 
lieved globes, spheres, and maps were elaborate 
preparations for the teaching of geography. He 
maintained that it was better to begin by show- 
ing the child real things. 

Rousseau saw little difference between the his- 
tories and romances. He saw history as lacking in 
general because it took note only of striking 
events marked by names, places, and dates. And 
he even believed that the way young men were 
taught history discouraged them from ever being 
themselves again; they wished to be an Alexander 
or a Cicero. 

In the middle nineteenth century, Samuel Eliot 
was arguing against trying to know all history; 
he was suggesting instead that students learn 
one portion of history well. Hermann Wimmer 
was objecting to the exclusive use of the bio- 
graphical method in the teaching of social studies, 
since biographies usually swarmed with generali- 
ties and partial judgments. William Russell was 
stressing the importance of cultivating the reflec- 
tive faculties; he saw detached facts, comparative 
numerical tables, and assumed definitions as be- 
ing too uniformly imposed as a burden on the 
memory. Instead, he would substitute “mental 
training and discipline.” Raumer’s History of 
Pedagogy was pointing out that the pupil should 
rather learn too few facts than too many. 
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Then came that dramatic address of Garfield on 
June 16, 1867. He bitterly proclaimed that an- 
cient Persia, Greece, and Rome surpassed the 
United States in the teaching of history and 
government. He said in part: 

Our educational forces are so wielded as to teach our 
children to admire most that which is foreign, and 
fabulous, and dead. I have recently examined the catalogue 
of a leading New England College, in which the geog- 
raphy and history of Greece and Rome are required to 
be studied five terms; but neither the history nor the 
geography of the United States is named in the college 


course, or required as a condition for admission. 


The Twelfth Biennial Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction (1884) in Indiana 
listed the common weaknesses in the teaching of 
U.S. History. Some were: 

Memorizing text 

Learning many dates 

Neglecting geography 

Neglecting biography 

Neglecting the thought element in movements—cause, 


effect, lesson 
Allowing the work to become vague and desultory 


Neglecting written work by pupils 


The sogth Annual Report of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York (1891) 
pointed out four ways in whicn the teaching of 
history was unsatisfactorily done: 


1. The textbooks used . . . are generally dry compila- 


tions, very closely adhered to... 
2. Too little time is given to its instruction. 


3. Teachers of history generally give instruction in othe: 
branches that have not the remotest connection with the 


subject. 

4. Usually not enough care is exercised in selecting a 
teacher of history. The idea is too prevalent that any- 
body can teach it. 


It is only logical that the early attacks leveled 
at the teaching of social studies (and at history in 
particular) should be aimed at the textbooks and 
their writers since the teaching-learning process 
was generally limited to the memorization of the 
text. The textbook was the history and the social 
studies; and the history and social studies teach- 
ers were simply the external motivating force— 
the ones who caused effort on the part of students. 
The facts of the past were good for their own 
sake; the educated person was an encyclopedia 
of knowledge who lived in an ivory tower; he was 
very much isolated from the practical events of 
living. 

But the attacks against the teaching of un- 
related history, the teaching of facts, the teach- 
ing of prejudice did have some consequences. 
There was change—sometimes rapid, sometimes 


slow, sometimes uneven—but the attacks were 
an important element in change. And today 
should not these attacks against the manner of 
teaching the social studies cause the re-examina- 
tion and reconstruction in teaching methods and 
techniques? 

The following letter to the editor was printed 
in The Nation, January g, 1896—but the letter 
could very well appear today! 

Sir: One explanation of the extraordinary bellicose 
attitude of a large portion of the citizens of the United 


States will be found in the false and pernicious teaching 
of history which they had in their youth. E I.M. 


At the turn of the century, John Dewey was 
speaking out against the traditional methods of 
teaching the social studies. “History,” he said, 
“must be presented not as an accumulation of 
results or effects, a mere statement of what has 
happened, but as a forecful, acting thing.” While 
John Frederick Herbart was saying that younger 
teachers were blundering in becoming “prolix 
in presentation,” Charles De Garmo was saying 
almost the opposite: “Observation of current 
history teaching betrays the fact that the teacher 
rarely becomes master of his material to such an 
extent that he can throw it into new forms.” 

During World War I, the teachers of social 
studies in America were being criticized for being 
unprepared, for not using suitable textbooks, 
for natural conservatism, and for loving too 
dearly a single subject. 

In 1920 Herbert Spencer was saying that the 
historic information commonly given is almost 
valueless for purposes of guidance. This seems 
at first blush to be a new criticism, but Niccolo 
Machiavelli was saying the same things many 
years before. The words were different—yes but 
the meaning was the same. And so with most of 
the criticism, the words may differ—but the 
great difference is the name and the date. 

In a day when journalistic dramatics was pop- 
ular, Upton Sinclair was writing about intellec- 
tual dry rot in the teaching of social studies and 
of lack of respect for historical fact. He had 
heard a professor say: “Charles Beard is no 
gentleman to speak of the founders of the Con- 
stitution as he does!” 

The recent hey day of emotionalism about com- 
munism which gave several textbook companies 
“a rough time” is old stuff. Back in the 1920's 
concerted efforts were made by private organi- 
zations to control the content of history text- 
books. Upton Sinclair was told of many cases of 
textbook publishers who were literally facing 
both ways—running two editions of books, ad- 
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justed to the prejudices of their customers. And 
is this old stuff? 

Bertrand Russell, recalling his early childhood 
in 1926, said that geography and history were 
among the worst taught of all subjects. “I dreaded 
the geography lesson,” he said, “and if I tolerated 
the history lesson, it was only because I have al- 
ways had a passion for history.” 

And Aldous Huxley two years later was poking 
fun at the ways of writing history: 

The facts of history have been explained in terms of 
the will of God, of the class war, of moral law, of climate, 
of the caprices and physiological peculiarities of those in 
power, of economic struggle, of race, of pure reason mak- 
ing judicious choice of the pleasurable, of blind animal 
instinct. You pay your money and take your choice of a 
social and historical philosophy. 


The attack on the teaching of social studies 
today is a daily occurrence. But some of the 
most vital and valid criticism does not get writ- 
ten down. The conversation between two mothers 
over the backyard fence, the discussion of two 
history teachers in the cafeteria, children talking 
about their lessons on the way home from school 
—these criticisms are valid and vital in a way that 
reports in newspapers, magazines, and books can- 
not be. And social studies teachers must be awake 
to this kind of criticism too—for it can be more 
potent than that found in published materials. 

Aldous Huxley may laugh at the project 
method in the social studies: 

History, for example, is now often taught in a series of 
“projects.” Stonehenge is reconstructed with brickbats in 
the back yard. Life in the Middle Ages is dramatically 
reproduced—minus, of course, the dirt, the violence and 
the theology, which were the essence of that life. Whether 
children learn more through these mud-pie techniques of 
education than they would learn by being shown pictures 
or reading an intelligent book, I do not profess to know. 


And Robert Ulich may take side-long slaps at 
social science: 

In contrast to their leader, John Dewey, who confessed 

his indebtedness to such thinkers as Plato and Hegel, 
certain modern reformers do not deem it worth while to 
bother about anything which has happened before the 
twentieth century. They substitute modern “social science” 
for history and hope that by the process of reading the 
story of human development in reverse they will turn out 
better citizens. 
But the roughest critic of social studies today 
is Arthur Bestor, author of Educational Waste- 
lands. He sees the social studies program as a 
failure because it offers ‘‘no perspective” on the 
issues it raises, “no basis for careful analysis, no 
encouragement to ordered thinking.” He calls 
the social studies social stew. He says that the 
men who drafted our Constitution were not 
trained for the task by field trips to the mayor's 
office and the county jail. The social studies pro- 
gram, to him, is an example of regressive educa- 
tion where students are “pushed back to the in- 
fantile level again.” 

Thus, the criticism of social studies is not new. 
And criticism of the social studies today may be 
particularly bitter; but criticism will continue as 
long as there are social studies teachers. 

Criticism in many instances in the past has 
proved helpful in bringing about much needed 
changes in curriculum, in method, in organiza- 
tion. How are social studies teachers to meet 
this criticism? I believe that today’s teachers of 
social studies should not be unduly shocked by 
today’s critics; but at the same time, they should 
not ignore criticism or rationalize it away. Out- 
standing teachers in social studies are those who 
try to improve their teaching methods—and criti- 
cism often gives these teachers direction toward 
improvement. 





OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1957 


In a recent announcement, the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore reports that “More educa- 
tional books were published in 1957 than in any year since 1941.” 

“To help readers find the most useful and significant titles among the 317 volumes issued last year,” 
the announcement continues, “the Enoch Pratt Free Library has prepared a list entitled Outstanding 
Educational Books of 1957. The list describes the books briefly and gives prices, publishers and pub- 
lishers’ addresses. It is available at five cents a copy (cash, please) from the Publications Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. There are special rates for 


quantity orders. 





The Continental Reformation 
Charles Garside, Jr. 








NOTABLE phenomenon in the historical 
scholarship of the past quarter century 
has been the research done by English 

and American scholars in the continental re- 
formation of the sixteenth century. The quantity 
of learned books and articles devoted to the ex- 
ploration of this complex movement is at present 
enormous; many of them are far too technical 
for use in secondary schools. But within recent 
years a number of books of unusually high 
quality have appeared, written by eminent 
specialists, to be sure, yet designed for a larger, 
more general audience. The following necessarily 
selective survey attempts to single out a few of 
those which are most appropriate and profitable 
for secondary school students and teachers. 
Among general surveys of the movement as a 
whole two are especially important. Harold J. 
Grimm has written a textbook which incorporates 
as many of the facts as is possible within 615 
pages.’ But the forest is wanting for too many 
trees. On the other hand, The Age of Reforma- 
tion by E. Harris Harbison, although only 133 
pages long, offers a well-written synthesis of the 
movement and the times which is conspicuous 
for the author's fine sense of proportion and his 
feeling for the proper significance of events.? 
Ideally, the two should be used together, the 
former as a handbook, valuable particularly for 
its extensive bibliographies, the latter as a bal- 
anced interpretation. Mention should be made 
also of the brief account by G. L. Mosse in the 
Berkshire Studies in European History,’ as well 
as of Roland H. Bainton’s The Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century.* Will Durant’s latest 
volume in his series, ““The Story of Civilization,” 
although eminently readable, is simply not the 
work of a scholar, and as a result much of what 








This guide to further reading on the subject of 
“the last great crisis of the Middle Ages” was pre- 
pared for Social Education under the general editor- 
ship of Thomas C. Mendenhall of Yale University. 
The author, an instructor in history at Yale, is now 
on leave to complete a study of the Zwinglian refor- 
mation. 
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he has written cannot be read for any serious pur- 
pose.® 

Several biographical studies of leading figures 
of the Reformation are now available. Here I 
Stand, written for the general reader by the dean 
of American Luther scholars, is a splendid com- 
bination of high scholarship and superb style 
which surveys the whole of Luther's life and 
work.® A briefer, closely written essay by Gordon 
Rupp, England’s leading authority on Luther, 
concentrates somewhat more on the Reformer’s 
theological development and, as the title indi- 
cates, goes only to 1521.7 The book was prepared 
specifically for students with little or no previous 
training in Reformation theology; in this respect, 
and with regard to clarity and accuracy, it has no 
rival. For Luther’s intimate friend and co- 
worker Philip Melanchthon there is now a full- 
scale biography by Clyde L. Manschreck.*® Like 
Bainton’s Luther, it is the work of a noted 
specialist cast in vivid style for a more generalized 
audience. Bainton has also done a life of the 
Protestant martyr, Michael Servetus, which makes 
for consistently exciting reading, especially the 
account of the famous trial and execution at 
Geneva in which the author employs contempo- 
rary documents to spectacular effect.® And finally, 
T. H. L. Parker has given us what has long been 
needed, a compact, scholarly and sympathetic 


Harold J. Grimm. The Reformation Era, 1500-1650. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 

*E. Harris Harbison. The Age of Reformation. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1955. (Paperbound.) 

* George L. Mosse. The Reformation. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1953. 

‘Roland H. Bainton. The Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952. (To be re-issued 
in 1958 with an enlarged bibliography; paperbound.) 

* Will Durant. The Reformation, A History of European 
Civilization from Wyclif to Calvin: 1300-1564. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1957. 

*Roland H. Bainton. Here I Stand, A Life of Martin 
Luther. New York: Mentor Books, 1957. (Paperbound; 4th 
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*Gordon Rupp. Luther’s Progress to the Diet of Worms, 
1521. London: SCM Press, Ltd., 1951. 

*Clyde L. Manschreck. Melanchthon, The Quiet Re- 
former. New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 

*Roland H. Bainton. Hunted Heretic, the Life and 
Death of Michael Servetus, 1511-1553. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1953. 
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study of John Calvin which is neither hopelessly 
partisan nor openly hostile. The result is, as 
the author intended, a portrait, not a photo- 
graph, of the French reformer which should be 
required reading for every secondary student of 
European history.’° Calvinism has been magiste- 
rially surveyed from its origins to the present 
day in a fine single volume by John T. McNeill, 
and is particularly useful for the opening five 
chapters, which constitute the best account in 
English of the life and work of Calvin’s prede- 
cessor in Switzerland, Huldreich Zwingli.'! To 
this last must be added the lively, popular life 
by the great Swiss Zwingli scholar Oskar Farner.?? 

The use in classroom of contemporary texts 
and documents from the movement continues 
to be hampered by the lack of an adequate single 
volume of translated source material. Roland 
Bainton has published a brief collection prefaced 
by an excellent survey of the Reformation stress- 
ing his life-long interest in the twin problems of 
persecution and liberty.** The selection of docu- 
ments is admirably wide-ranging, but depth has 
here been sacrificed to breadth. G. L. Mosse’s 
Calvinism: Authoritarian or Democratic? is 
much better suited to classroom discussion. 
This interesting collection of extracts from major 
sources is organized in three parts: the ideas 
of John Calvin, the Leaning toward Absolutism, 
and the Leaning toward Democracy; the inten- 
tion of the compiler is, quite properly, for the 
student to arrive at his own conclusions. Best of 
all in this respect is the problem on the Refor- 
mation in Great Problems of European Civiliza- 
tion. Prepared by E. Harris Harbison and en- 
titled “Protestant and Catholic’ it focuses, 


*7T. H. L. Parker. Portrait of Calvin. London: SCM 
Press, Ltd., 1954. 

"John T. McNeill. The History and Character of Cal- 
vinism. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. The 
teacher interested in further pursuing the subject of Cal- 
vin and Calvinism should consult the excellent biblio- 
graphical article by John T. McNeill, “Thirty Years of 
Calvin Study.” Church History 17: 207-240; September 
1948. 
Oskar Farner. Zwingli the Reformer. (Translated by 
D. G. Sear.) New York: The Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Bard Thompson, “Zwingli Study Since 1918.” Church 
History 19: 116-128; June 1950 is a good bibliographical 
survey for the teacher. 

* Roland H. Bainton. The Age of the Reformation. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1956. Attention 
should also be drawn to Roland H. Bainton. The Travail 
of Religious Liberty. New York: Harper Textbooks, 
1958. (Paperbound.) 

* George L. Mosse. Calvinism: Authoritarian or Demo- 
cratic? New York: Rinehart and Company, 1957. (Paper- 
bound.) 


through a brilliant use of contemporary source 
material, on three questions: the religious ex- 
perience of Luther and Loyola, the problem of 
Protestant belief in predestination as against 
Catholic belief in free will, and the crucial battle 
over religious authority. To the present writer’s 
knowledge no other such problem approach in- 
troduces the student so well to some of the major 
issues of the sixteenth century.'® There are some 
useful collections of complete documents in trans- 
lation, but there, by and large, are of a some- 
what more specialized nature. Luther's three 
great “Reformation” treatises of 1520 are con- 
veniently available in a single paperbound vol- 
ume.’® J. K. S. Reid has edited an important 
collection of Calvin’s works for the Library of 
Christian Classics,” as has G. W. Bromily for 
Zwingli and Bullinger in the same series."* 
American scholarship devoted to the Anabap- 
tists has been prodigious during the past two 
decades. Here, perhaps more than in any other 
single area of Reformation studies, revisionism 
has been most intense and most significant. Re- 
grettably, however, there exists as yet no general 
survey of the Reformation which incorporates 
and synthesizes this mass of specialized research. 
Notwithstanding, attention must be drawn to 
two recent books, for their importance is such 
that they cannot be ignored by any student or 
teacher of the continental Reformation. The first 
is Franklin H. Littell’s The Anabaptist View of 
the Church, in which the author convincingly 
demonstrates that what ultimately marks the 
Anabaptists off from Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, 
and their adherents is their doctrine of a church 
absolutely separated from the state.*® The second 
is G. H. Williams’ volume on Spiritual and Ana- 
baptist Writers in the Library of Christian Clas- 
sics Series.2° A collection of sources, admirably 
translated and edited, it is invaluable for its ex- 
cellent brief introduction, for here the editor 
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This is the second of a continuing series of reports on recent research. These reports are being 
prepared by Professor Kenneth Sheldon for the Civic Education Center of Tufts University as a 


contribution to SOCIAL EDUCATION. 


A Srupy OF THE TEACHING OF CONTROVERSIAL 
IssUES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 
or Oulo. By Truman Leroy Hall, Ph.D. The 
Ohio State University, 1953.1 
The problem in this dissertation stems from 

the varying theories that teachers and administra- 

tors hold concerning the role of the secondary 
schools in Ohio, and probably in the United 

States. One group regards the schools primarily 

as a means of passing on the American heritage. 

With such an approach to education, the con- 

troversial issues of our times would be largely 

incidental to the course work in the secondary 
schools. 

There is another school of thought that holds 
the task of our secondary schools to be the devel- 
opment of citizens who are capable of facing 
and attempting to solve in a democratic manner 
the problems of our highly fluid society. In 
such an approach, the introduction, full develop- 
ment, and discussion of controversial issues in 
the classroom is obligatory. If the schools’ pri- 
mary job is the development of good citizens for 
the republic, then the ability to recognize a 
problem, to define it, and to search intelligently 
for solutions or for means to alleviate it, is the 
first quality that the classroom teacher must 
develop in students. 

If we assume this education of thinking and 
acting democratic citizens to be the prime reason 
for school support by public money, then the 
findings of Truman Hall are of considerable con- 
cern to us. To be sure, the survey covered only 
secondary schools in Ohio, and his findings were 
gathered from questionnaires sent to 526 second- 
ary school teachers in 48 schools in Ohio. 

Three major problems of concern to Dr. Hall 
were: 

1. The attitudes of administrators and of teach- 
ers toward the frequency and place of controver- 
sial issues in the classroom. 


*Source: Dissertation Abstracts. Vol. XVIII, No. 5. May 
1958. 
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2. The manner in which such issues are chosen 
for discussion. 

g. What in the judgment of educators are the 
controversial issues that should be and should 
not be and actually are taught in Ohio schools? 

Dr. Hall found that a majority of the Ohio 
secondary school teachers believe that schools 
should handle controversial issues. A “consider- 
able number” believe that there is only a limited 
place for such issues in the classroom. A majority 
of the teachers deal only with issues that grow 
out of their subject-matter fields. 

The teachers use a great variety of materials 
in handling these issues, but they neglect such 
things as pamphlets, leaflets, trade journals, and 
similar tools that are often free or inexpensive. 

Teachers as a whole in these Ohio schools give 
very littie time to the discussion of controversial 
issues. ‘“‘Most” of the issues handled are treated 
in a superficial manner, and “most teachers” are 
uncertain as to which issues should be discussed 
in or banned from the classroom. 

The issues not ordinarily covered are those 
dealing with religious and personal problems of 
the students. The issues arising from the fields 
of government, economics, and international re- 
lations are the most frequently discussed. 

During a school year, relatively little time is 
given to the teaching of such issues, and teachers 
could cover many more important issues than 
they do. 

Lastly, Dr. Hall found that the issues which 
are discussed are the issues that adults think 
should be discussed. 

These are not comforting findings. Probably 
they are more or less typical of the secondary 
schools of the United States. They would seem 
to imply that we give, in large measure, lip serv- 
ice to the task of educating youngsters to think, 
to do, and to come to their responsibilities as 
citizens in the most mature state of mind that 
their individual make-up will allow. This is a 
statement to the effect that educators have an 
obligation to see that our youth have the oppor- 
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tunity to define, to discuss, to study the problems 
that are the most difficult for society to handle. 

Why the difficult issues? Because the writer of 
this article thinks that these are the issues that 
have presented continuing problems in the life 
of our society. Take for example the following 
issues and trace them through the history of the 
United States: race relations; monopoly; the role 
of government in society; the agricultural prob- 
lems of the farmers; the nature of the economic 
system under which we live; taxation and public 
debt; state v. federal authority; religious intoler- 
ance; labor union-management relations; the use 
of our natural resources; the place of the Su- 
preme Court in the scheme of our government; 
the integrity of our governments and officials; the 
business cycle; peace and how to preserve it; and 
so on over a range of problems that can be mul- 
tiplied almost without limit, if discretion is not 
present. 

The writer feels strongly that every secondary 
school in the country should choose a series of 
major topics that are of profound importance to 
society. Perhaps for the sake of time the list can 
be limited to 12 to 18 problems. These should be 


studied in the depth that is permitted by the 
abilities of the students. There might be some 
sort of coordination so that all subject-matter 
fields could cross-fertilize the problems at appro- 
priate times. The best presentation on govern- 
ment that the writer heard as a student in high 
school came from a fascinating teacher of physics. 

This approach means more work, a closer co- 
operation in planning classwork, and a thorough 
understanding of the secondary curriculum. The 
results might be something to behold! 

Dr. Hall's dissertation says quite plainly that 
large numbers of our students in secondary 
schools do not have an adequate chance to pre- 
pare themselves in the problems that are of the 
most critical moment—controversial issues. It 
also says that there are some educators who feel 
little or no obligation to see to it that such ex- 
periences in preparation for mature citizenship 
are made available to students. 

The writer recommends that the full text of 
this dissertation be read. The amount of lip serv- 
ice that teachers and administrators give to the 
critically important area of developing citizen- 
ship is most evident in the document. 





THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION 
(Continued from page 354) 


proposes a new classification for the Anabaptists 
and spiritualists which will doubtless become de- 
finitive in Reformation historiography. Because 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin insisted that the 
church be reformed with the aid of the secular 
power, the “magistrates,” Professor Williams has 
designated their work as the magisterial reforma- 
tion.** Opposed to them, then, were all those who 
insisted on separating the reformed or restored 
church from any association whatever with the 
secular authorities, and to this group Professor 
Williams has assigned the term radical reforma- 
tion. Finally, within the radical reformation, he 
has suggested several subdivisions all of which 
are not only significant, but which serve as well 
to facilitate greatly our understanding and our 


™ There is now a good study of Luther and Calvin's 
attitude toward the “magistrates” which incorporates a 
large body of the finest continental research on this in- 
tricate problem. William A. Mueller. Church and State 
in Luther and Calvin. A Comparative Study. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Broadman Press, 1954. 


teaching of a crucial aspect of the Reformation.”* 

That courses devoted solely to the continental 
Reformation be instituted in secondary schools 
is not the purpose of this brief survey. Such an 
idea is, if nothing else, impracticable. The books 
selected and discussed here are intended rather 
as easily available and generally inexpensive sup- 
plementary reading material in particular for the 
student who shows an especial interest in the 
period. The Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is the last great crisis of the Middle Ages. 
Granted its significance, it is to be hoped that 
the reading suggested here will eventually lead 
both students and teachers on from interest to 
actual research and further elucidation of what 
for Thomas Carlyle was also the first great revo- 
lution of the modern world. 


™ Professor Williams is currently publishing a superb 
account of recent work on the Anabaptists and Spuritual- 
ists. G. H. Williams. “Studies in the Radical Reformation.” 
Church History 27: 46-69; March 1958. 








The American Junior College 
Leo J. Roland 








NSTITUTIONS which are referred to in ed- 

ucational literature as community colleges, 

general colleges, two-year technical colleges, 
extension colleges, branch colleges, lower-division 
colleges, tertiary schools, or two-year colleges; are 
outgrowths of the junior college movement, a dis- 
tinct American contribution to higher education 
during the twentieth century. Each of these insti- 
tutions is a development of our educational sys- 
tem in this country and meets certain educa- 
tional needs in its respective community. The 
junior college movement embracing these colleges 
offers formal education in the learning area 
which lies beyond the high school but remains 
below the upper division of the American four- 
year college. 

The early history of the junior college move- 
ment stems from the founding of the first non- 
public junior college in the United States before 
the turn of the last century; however, the dis- 
tinction of being the first junior college in this 
country has been a debatable issue of long stand- 
ing. Evidence has been presented in recent years 
that the Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Mas- 
sachusetts, offered the equivalent of a two-year 
college course from the time the institution 
opened its doors for students in 1851.1 

W. C. Eells, commenting on this, stated that the 
Lasell Junior College “may perhaps claim to be 
the first privately controlled junior college now 
in existence. . . ,” nevertheless, he continues to 
tell us that two-year college work was offered at 
an early period at Bradford Academy, now Brad- 
ford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts; 
Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D.C.; De- 
catur Baptist College, Decatur, Texas; and many 
other eastern, southern, and midwestern institu- 
tions.? It must be concluded that the rise of these 
institutions as two-year colleges was, in most cases, 
not sufficiently evidenced to enable authorities 
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“The growing interest in junior colleges has 
prompted me to prepare this article,” the author 
writes. Dr. Roland is Head of the Education Depart- 
ment at Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania. 








to associate their establishment with definite 
dates. 

The oldest existing public junior college is 
the Joliet Junior College of Joliet, Illinois, which 
began operations in 1902. The establishment of 
the school was directly due to the influence ex- 
erted on the Superintendent of the Joliet Schools, 
J. Stanley Brown, by his fellow church-brother, 
President William Rainey Harper of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The zeal and enthusiasm for re- 
organization of the lower two years of college 
which Harper so advanced inspired Brown to 
establish junior college work in his school system 
—an organizational development which exists 
today. Although a similar institution to the Joliet 
College was organized at Goshen, Indiana, and 
operated for a few years, it was not until eight 
years later that the second oldest existing public 
junior college was established at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. The State of Illinois holds the honors 
for having the first public junior college organi- 
zation in the United States. To the State of Cali- 
fornia, however, goes the credit for leading the 
nation in the development of the junior college 
movement. 

The growth of this twentieth-century educa- 
tional movement developed along two avenues: 
(1) the junior college which either developed as 
an extension of an established secondary school 
or was the result of the reorganization of estab- 
lished degree-granting institutions; and (2) the 
junior college which developed independently as 
the result of certain expressed needs of a com- 
munity not otherwise fulfilled by either the sec- 
ondary schools or by higher institutions of learn- 


ing. 
REORGANIZING SECONDARY AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


The institutional development as the result of 
an extension of public and non-public secondary 
schools to include the thirteenth and fourteenth 
year of our educational system was early moti- 
vated by the desire of university administrators 


*T. H. Wilson. “The First Four-Year Junior College.” 
Junior College Journal. April 1989. 

*W. C. Eells. The American Junior College. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 
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to do away with the freshman and sophomore 
courses in order that their efforts could be con- 
centrated upon upper college and graduate work. 
In support of this move, high school authorities 
eager to expand their secondary programs of 
study annexed the unwanted two years of college 
to their high school senior year. The earliest 
adoption of this idea in the public schools of 
the United States seems to have occurred in Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, in 1895, where freshman college 
work was offered in the high school and recog- 
nized as transferable to the University of Michi- 
gan as college credit. Although this development 
was abandoned by the Saginaw School a few 
years later, the germ was transplanted to the west 
coast by Alexis F. Lange, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and later Dean of the School 
of Education, University of California. This idea, 
new to educational circles in California, soon 
received support from President David S. Jordan 
of Stanford University, to whom goes the honor 
of popularizing the term, ‘junior college.’’* The 
Fresno experiment which began in 1910, set the 
pace; by 1921, eighteen junior college depart- 
ments of public high schools were in operation 
and had an enrollment of approximately 1,500 
students. Many non-public academies, seminaries, 
and similar secondary schools throughout the 
United States were to follow a similar pattern 
whereby two-year college work was added to their 
basic secondary school courses. 

The establishment of junior colleges as the 
result of the reorganization of established degree- 
granting institutions is an interesting develop- 
ment of the junior college movement. On July 
10, 1900, President Harper of the University of 
Chicago pointed out at a National Education 
Association meeting at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, that weak four-year colleges of the country 
should reconstruct themselves into strong two- 
year colleges and thereby accomplish the follow- 
ing six results: 


1. The money now wasted in doing the higher work 
superficially could be used to do the lower work more 
thoroughly. 

2. The pretense of giving a college education would be 
given up, and the college would become an honest institu- 
tion. 

g. The student who was not really fitted by nature to 
take the higher work could stop naturally and honorably 
at the end of the sophomore year. 

4. Many students who might not have the courage to 
enter upon a course of four years of study would be 
willing to do the two years of work before eptering 
business or professional school. 


*W. C. Eells. The Junior College. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931. 
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5. Students capable of doing the higher- work would be 
forced to go away from the small college to the university. 
This change would in every case be most advantageous. 

6. Students living near the college whose ambition it 
was to go away to college could remain at home until 
greater maturity had been reached—a point of the highest 
moment in days of strong temptation. 


The untimely death of President Harper in 
1906 deprived the gentleman of seeing his recom- 
mendations, carried forward and his six results 
adopted by many as a junior college bill of 
rights. Eells, commenting on Harper’s recom- 
mendations, stated: “It would be desirable for a 
much larger number of the weaker four-year col- 
leges still existing to transform themselves into 
junior colleges and improve themselves by so 
doing as Harper advised.’5 

Although Dr. Harper's recommendations have 
by no means been realized, many four-year col- 
leges in Texas, Missouri, and other parts of the 
country did convert to healthy junior colleges. 
Former President Angell of Yale University re- 
marked, when speaking of this phase of the junior 
college movement: “. . . through a process of re- 
traction and condensation as a result of which 
a formerly thin and emaciated four-year course 
has been reconstructed into a fairly robust and 
well-nourished two-year program.” 

Another approach to the matter of the reorgan- 
ization of degree-granting institutions was the 
establishment within the structure of some col- 
leges and universities of a two-year lower college 
division. This approach has been referred to as 
early as 1896 as the “junior college” of the senior 
college or university. Here again we feel the im- 
pact of Professor Harper’s influence on junior 
college history in his reasoning, set forth below, 
for the advantages of such an organizational 
arrangement. 


Many students will find it convenient to give up college 
work at the end of the sophomore year; 

Many students who would not otherwise do so will 
undertake at least two years of college work; 

The professional schools will be able to miss their 
standards for admission; and in many cases, many who 
desire a professional education will take the first two 
years of college work.’ 


This arrangement is still found to exist in the 
framework of many of our higher institutions of 
learning. 


*W. R. Harper. The Small College—Its Protpects. 
Charleston, South Carolina: NEA Proceedings, 1900. 

*W. C. Eells. The American Junior College. 

* Ibid. 

*G. R. Peace. “Unorthodox Academic Wedlock.” School 
and Society. February 24, 1940. 
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MEETING COMMUNITY NEEDS 


The second developmental path: namely, two- 
year colleges established as independent institu- 
tions because of expressed community needs 
which were not supplied by other agencies, is a 
dynamic and challenging development of the 
junior college movement exemplifying ‘‘democ- 
racy In action.” 

The educational tradition in the United States 
has been to establish, both in types and numbers, 
educational institutions in communities where 
there exists an expressed need for these schools 
by citizen groups. These expressed educational 
needs, by and large, have through the years been 
met by the elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools of learning. During the past half century, 
however, youths and adults have expressed a 
desire to have readily accessible educational facil- 
ities which offer them organized guidance and 
instruction, both general and vocational in na- 
ture, which will better qualify them “to live a 
rich and satisfying life” in their respective com- 
munities. 

There has also existed an ever-growing de- 
mand by business, industry, and the professions, 
for employees who must have a reasonable de- 
gree of intelligence, judgment, and in many in- 
stances a high manipulative skill and basic scien- 
tific knowledge; in order to fill the ever widening 
gap between the learned professions and labor 
services. Therefore, the potential technical work- 
ers and semi-professional employees seek a mini- 
mum of terminal instruction after they leave 
high school and before they look for permanent 
employment in their chosen occupations. The 
task of servicing these groups has been found to 
rest largely on an educational unit which educa- 
tional authorities agree is located between the 
high school and the upper college—the tertiary 
level of education. As the result, certain public 
and non-public junior colleges were established 
with instructional offerings that ranged from 
two-year general education and academic prepa- 
ration courses for upper college work, to terminal 
instruction in technical and vocational areas in 
preparation for technical and semi-professional 
employment as found in everyday community 
life. 

Junior colleges of this origin found early sup- 
port in the California Law of 1921, which made 
two-year colleges independent self-contained in- 
stitutions within that State. Pennsylvania author- 
ized the establishment of branch colleges as under- 
graduate centers in various geographical sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth. These branches 


were appendages of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and a number of non-public colleges within 
the state. Other similar centers came into being 
throughout the country, with New York State, 
for example, developing as a part of its State 
University System institutions of agriculture, 
technical institutes, institutes of applied arts and 
sciences, and community colleges. 


RaApip GROWTH 


The amazing thing about the over-all junior 
college movement is its rapid growth during the 
past half century. Commencing with a normal 
birth near the close of the last century, the junior 
college movement, spreading quietly from West 
to East, developed rapidly throughout the width 
and breadth of the nation to number among its 
members over 600 institutions during the short 
span of 60 years. 

Before the turn of the last century, records 
tell us that eight non-public junior colleges were 
in operation. No publicly controlled institutions 
were known to have been organized before 1900. 
A glance at Table I reveals that both the public 
and non-public institutions have steadily in- 
creased in numbers up to the present time. It is 
significant, however, to note that the public in- 
stitutions rose sharply over the non-publicly con- 
trolled colleges during the past five years. We can 
reasonably believe that the great increase in 
junior colleges during the last go years was di- 
rectly related to the determined desire of educa- 
tional authorities and local communities to meet 
the growing demands cf youths and adults for 
educational courses of a general college and ter- 
minal nature. 


TABLE I 
GROWTH OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Ref. Jr. College Journal, Vol. XXVII, February 1957) 


Non-Public Total 





Public 


oO 8 
1915-16 19 it 74 


1921-22 7o s 207 
1925-26 136 
1929-30 178 
1933-34 219 
1938-39 258 
1947- 328 
1952-5: $27 
19537! 338 
1954-5! 336 
19557? 363 
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Taste II 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 1915-1960 


(Ref. Jr. College Journal. Vol. XXVII, February 1957 





Year Public Total 


Non-Public 





1915-16 592 1,771 2,363 
8,349 7,682 16,031 
20,145 15485 35,630 
45,021 29,067 74,088 
74,088 $2,954 107,807 
140,545 56,165 196,710 
378,844 121,692 500,536 
1951- 495,766 76,427 572,193 
1952+! 489,563 71,169 560,732 
1953"! 553,008 69,856 622,864 
1954-5! 618,000 78,321 696,321 
19557! 683,129 82,422 795.55! 
*2,500,000 


1921-22 
1925-26 
1929-30 
1933-34 
1938-39 





* Project by President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation 1947. 


Another focus on the junior college picture is 
that which embraces student enrollment. The 
earliest statistical information on a nation-wide 
basis is that of McDowell's report in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, dated 
1919. Here we have our first reliable source, com- 
mencing with enrollment figures for the year 
1915. Table II gives in chronological order en- 
rollment figures from the earliest reliable date 
to a projected date beyond 1955. 

The growth of both the non-public and public 
college enrollment has been a steady upward 
movement since 1915. It must be noted, however, 
that the non-public college enrollment does not 
hold the position one would expect it to main- 


tain because of its superiority in numbers during 
the first 40 years of junior college growth. 
The public college enrollment since the 1g20’s 
has been 25, percent or more higher than that of 
the non-public institutions, even though from 
the same period until the 1940’s less than 46 per- 
cent of the junior colleges have been publicly 
controlled. 

In concluding our brief historical setting of 
this twentieth century educational movement, we 
should not fail to point up the junior college en- 
rollment estimates set forth by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education (1947); namely, 
2,500,000 students by 1960. The 1956 enrollment 
estimate is approximately 350 percent higher 
than the 1950 figures and over 846 times as great 
as the first year for which we have accurate en- 
rollment figures for the junior college movement 
(1915). The reworking of these percentages to 
include the estimates for 1960 means a two-year 
college enrollment over 400 percent higher than 
in 1950. 

With these percentages in mind, the reader 
can visualize the many responsibilities with which 
the junior college authorities have been con- 
fronted, and the inevitable problems which will 
appear on the horizon during the remaining 
years of this decade. Projecting plans for the con- 
struction of new buildings; rearranging and re- 
modeling old plant facilities; initiating organiza- 
tional changes to accommodate additional fac- 
ulty; directing curriculum revisions to meet 
youth and adult needs; and personnel planning 
for employing clerical workers and additional 
administrators; are but a few of these perplexing 
problems facing the leaders of our American 
junior colleges of tomorrow. 





“As with novels, so with letters, . . 


.’ [Whitehead commented] “Women write better letters than 


men. They put in what we want to know, how people felt about things, how they lived, what they 
ate and wore, what they worried about—all those immediacies which make the life of an epoch live 
again. History should be written more from letters. Who cares about the Battle of Crécy, dates, places, 
and all that we are crammed with in the name of history? What had they to do with it? History is 
from day to day; and it is not events, it is sociology; it is the progress of thought.” 

“The trouble with formal history, it seems to me,” said Livingstone, “‘is that it gives us the conclu- 
sions, the end results, without showing us how these results were arrived at.” 

“Precisely,” assented Whitehead; “the clashes are only the last step in the process; what we need to 
know is the progress of ideas and ferments which produce the clashes.” (From Dialogues of Alfred 


North Whitehead, A Mentor Book, p. 282.) 








Learning About Mexico 
Through Maps 


Mary E. McCracken 











URING their study of Canada, my sixth 

grade children showed a keen interest 

in maps and globes. They learned to 
read keys and to interpret them in relation to 
their particular study. It was out of this intense 
interest in maps and globes that our unit on 
Mexico emerged. 

The objectives of our unit were: 

To develop further the interest already displayed by 
the children in tnaps and globes. 

To develop skills in the use of maps and globes. 

To develop an understanding of the great variety of land 
surfaces and of the ways in which they affect the lives of 
people. 

To show that people live differently (eat different foods, 
wear different clothes, live in different kinds of homes) 
because of their surroundings. 

To develop an understanding of and a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the people of Mexico and their problems. 

To help the children acquire a knowledge of Mexican 
art, music, and handicraft, as well as of the government, 
industries, educational facilities, and the background of 
the Mexican people. 

When we began our study of Mexico, we 
agreed that we would not read a single word 
about it until we had learned all we could from 
maps and globes. In addition to the wall map 
and the globe, the children were allowed to use 
the maps in their geography books, but the books 
were collected at the end of each social studies 
period so that no one would be tempted to con- 
sult the text before the class met again. 

The first day each child wrote down all the 
things he could learn about Mexico from the 
maps in his geography book. The next five days 
were spent studying larger maps and globes. This 
was done as a group project with each child us- 
ing the list he had made from his geography 
book map as a guide. 

Size and shape were studied first. Using the 
scale of miles, the children found the length and 








In this article the author describes a project she 
carried on with a sixth-grade class in the Stewart 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 








width of Mexico at its narrowest and at its widest 
points. They measured the coastline. Then they 
compared Mexico's size with that of Texas, the 
United States, and Central America. They made 
more extensive comparisons on a large wall map. 
The use of the different size maps gave helpful 
practice in using scales of miles. 

Next we turned to the subject of climate. Be- 
cause the children in our school live close to 
Lake Michigan, they know that large bodies of 
water act as temperature moderators. One child 
suggested that Mexico’s long coastline should act 
as a moderator for the land along the coast. 

And thus we progressed, day by day, covering 
such topics as “Land Surfaces,” “Transporta- 
tion,” “Industries,” and many others. As new sub- 
jects were brought up and discussed, the teacher 
would write them on the board. One child kept 
a record of all our findings. Each day questions 
would arise that could not be answered by simply 
looking at our maps. For instance, while talking 
about shipping and noting the long coastline, 
one child wondered if there were good harbors, 
and if so, where they were. Another asked “What 
makes a good harbor?” A third child said, “It 
won't do any good to have good harbors unless 
they have goods to ship out and enough money 
to buy goods to be brought in.” This led to a 
discussion of Mexico’s industries. 

The children were encouraged to draw on 
their own funds of knowledge and to make 
guesses about things they could expect to find in 
the country they were studying. For example, in 
studying transportation they found only a few 
railroad lines on the map. They guessed that it 
would be difficult to build railroads through the 
many mountains. One boy thought that railroad 
service would be poor because trains would have 
to travel slowly through the mountains. Another 
child stated that building railroads through 


-mountains was expensive. He thought that Mex- 


ico might be a poor land and, for that reason, 
there were only a few railroads. This brought 
up once again the subject of industries, and one 
child suggested that perhaps the industries were 
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not well developed and that, therefore, there 
weren't enough goeds to require better service. 

In the course of these discussions, many new 
words and words whose meanings had not pre- 
viously been perfectly clear to the children came 
into use. From these we made a vocabulary 
chart, placing it (in large print) where everyone 
could see it and make use of it. When a child 
would have difficulty expressing an idea in his 
own words, a fellow pupil or the teacher would 
supply the word necessary to help him make his 
point. Each week we added four of the words 
from our vocabulary chart to our spelling list. 

During this exploratory period in which the 
children dug out all the information they could 
from maps and globes, the teacher acted only as 
a guide. The stimulated mind is also an inquir- 
ing mind, and it was thrilling to watch the chil- 
dren grasp essential points and recognize rela- 
tionships. 

At the end of this map-reading period, the 
children arranged all they had learned about 
Mexico in outline form, using six major head- 
ings: Shape and Size; Land Surfaces; Bodies of 
Water; Climate; Transportation; and Industries. 
They lifted their findings under these topics in 
one-two-three order. For example, Item Number 
I under the “Shape and Size” heading read, 
“Shaped like a ‘horn of plenty,’ and, perhaps 
more illustrative of the careful thinking and re- 
lating of facts one to another that went into the 
preparation of the outline, Item III under “In- 
dustries” read “Canning—Possibly good because 
of the possibly good fishing!” 

The problems which arose at the same time 
they were studying their maps were then placed 
in order to correspond to the outline. This time 
seven major headings were used: From Where 
Did the People of Mexico Come? Land Surfaces; 
Other Bodies of Water; Climate; Transporta- 
tion; Industry; Some Other Things We Would 
Like to Know About Mexico. Here again the 
fact that interest had been greatly stimulated was 
apparent, for such questions appeared as “Do 
they have modern mining equipment?” “How 
have they developed their educational system?” 

Committees were formed to find the answers 
to these questions and to present oral reports on 
each of the following topics: Who Are These 
People? Mexico’s Size and Shape; Land Surfaces; 
Other Bodies of Water; Climate; Transporta- 
tion; Industry; Animals; Crops; Volcanos; 
Houses. 

In preparing these reports, the children con- 
sulted maps, read magazines and books and 


” 


looked at movies. A teacher who had spent time 
studying in Mexico talked to the group about 
what he had learned while in that country, and 
illustrated his lecture with slides. 

The committee whose topic was “Who Are 
These People?” presented its report in the form of 
a play. A “mock-up” of a volcano was made and 
its formation explained. Relief maps showed 
lines of transportation. A scale map of Mexico 
was superimposed on a similar map of the United 
States to show comparative size. Climatic maps 
showed wind directions, temperatures, and rain- 
fall. Chosing either flour, clay, or paper with 
which to work, each of the children made basic 
maps showing shape and land elevations. One 
child experimented with tinfoil. Many of these 
basic maps were used in the development of such 
topics as “Climate,” “Transportation,” and “In- 
dustry.” 

Children with special interests were allowed to 
present individual reports on topics such as 
“Bull Sights,” “Cities,” “Sports,” and “Holidays.” 

A Mexican Christmas party was the unit's cul- 
minating activity. The boys made sombreros or 
gaucho hats and wore woolen scarves over their 
shoulders as serapes. The girls wore shawls and 
mantillas and fancy tiaras they had made from 
cardboard, paint, and glitter. Mexican decora- 
tions made by the children were hung about the 
room, and even the paper plates on which the 
goodies were served were painted with a Mexi- 
can motif. A four-piece boys ensemble (castanets, 
maracas, drums, and a piano) provided music for 
the party. Invitations written in Spanish went 
out to other classrooms. A “posoda” filed through 
the corridors singing Christmas songs. The party 
was a great success. The children played Mexican 
games, sang Mexican songs, and ate Mexican 
cookies. Perhaps the most exciting of all was the 
breaking of the “pinata” filled with candy. 

We reviewed our unit on Mexico by referring 
to the original list of problems drawn up by the 
pupils before they began their committee work 
and allowing the children to decide for them- 
selves whether or not their questions had been 
satisfactorily answered. 

The map approach used in this unit proved to 
be most stimulating. The problems set up during 
the initial periods were those of the children 
and, therefore, of primary interest to them. This 
interest held through the research period and 
through the period of oral reports. Two ingredi- 
ents, both necessary for lasting learning, were 
present—a feeling of a need to solve a problem, 
and a continuing interest in the problem itself. 





The Harry S. Truman Library 


Philip C. Brooks 








NEW center for the study of the Presi- 

dency and related subjects important to 

the people in a democracy is attracting 
interest in the field of social studies. The Harry 
S. Truman Library, dedicated at Independence, 
Missouri, the home town of the former President, 
on July 6, 1957, offers much both to the serious 
student and to the tourist. 

The Library carries out the wish of Mr. Tru- 
man to make possible a better understanding of 
the Presidency as a Vital office in the government, 
and to preserve the precious records of his ad- 
ministration, Like President Roosevelt, Mr. Tru- 
man has given his papers, books, other research 
materials, and mementos to the federal govern- 
ment to be administered by the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, an arm of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

The materials are housed in a handsome build- 
ing located on a hill adjacent to a park on land 
given by the City of Independence. The structure 
was provided from funds contributed by 17,000 
individuals and organizations to the Harry S. 
Truman Library, Inc., a private organization 
set up for the purpose. The building is an at- 
traction in itself, being architecturally pleasing 
and handsomely furnished. 

At the dedication ceremony, the Chief Justice 
of the United States delivered the principal ad- 
dress, and former President Hoover and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were among the speakers. 
The ceremony was so planned as to emphasize 
the nonpolitical nature of the enterprise, under- 
lining the idea that it should be an objective re- 
search center. Materials will be made available to 
the research worker by professional staff mem- 
bers, all of whom are employed through the 
Federal Civil Service, and the student may draw 
his own conclusions. 

The Presidential papers, consisting of the 
working files accumulated during the Truman 
administration, along with earlier papers repre- 








We are indebted to Dr. Brooks, Director of the 
newly-created Harry §S. Truman Library, for this 
contribution to Social Education. 





senting chiefly the Senatorial period, form the 
heart of the Library’s holdings. The papers of 
previous Presidents, taken with them from the 
White House by all outgoing chief executives as 
a matter of custom, have often proved burden- 
some to the descendants, and many have been 
lost, sold, scattered, and even destroyed. The 
major portions of the papers of 16 presidents and 
smaller portions of seven others have, fortu- 
nately, been preserved in the Library of Congress. 
Separate libraries have previously been estab- 
lished for the papers of President Hayes, now 
administered by the State of Ohio; Hoover, at 
Stanford University though the papers are still 
under Mr. Hoover’s control; and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, administered by the government 
through the National Archives and Records. 

The papers form an extremely important body 
of research material, which will undoubtedly be 
used by professors, graduate students, authors, 
and others wanting to do serious study. The 
archivists on the staff of the Library are now 
analyzing them in preparation for opening a 
large portion of them to research sometime in 
the next year. The handsome research room is 
not now open, but will be ready when any of 
the papers can be made available. At that time 
notice will be given to the scholarly world 
through the press and professional journals. 

Supplementing the papers will be an impor- 
tant book library, consisting of the books accum- 
ulated at the White House, many of the gift 
items, and other books that will be acquired. In 
this manner, the Library will build up its re- 
sources on the study of the nature and the his- 
tory of the Presidency; the foreign relations of 
the United States in the twentieth century as a 
major focus of interest to students of the Tru- 
man administration; and, naturally, the events of 
that administration and all phases of the career 
of Mr. Truman. 

Other types of research materials include im- 
portant collections of motion pictures, sound re- 
cordings and, still photographs. There will also 
be substantial quantities of microfilm added in 
the future, chiefly from the National Archives, 
to supplement the collections in the same man- 
ner as the books. 
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To stimulate the research activities of the 
Library and to supplement its resources, an in- 
corporated body has been set up, known as the 
Harry S. Truman Library Institute for National 
and International Affairs. Its head is Dr. Elmer 
Ellis, President of the University of Missouri, and 
its membership includes the presidents of nine 
Middle Western universities, former associates 
of Mr. Truman in the government, such as 
Speaker Rayburn, Dean Acheson, and Averell 
Harriman; and the Executive Secretaries of the 
American and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. Its attention will be devoted to such 
matters as acquisitions policies, relations with 
universities and historical societies, and grants- 
in-aid for research. 

One of the great advantages of a Presidential 
Library is that it brings together all these types 
of sources, where they can be studied in relation 
to each other, along with the large collection of 
gift items which form the museum. They are thus 
made readily available to people in the part of 
the country where the greatest interest in the re- 
spective President is centered. In addition, they 
are not all concentrated in one location with 
other governmental records, a consideration that 
is important in these days of threatened nuclear 
warfare. 

The museum portion of the Library was 
opened to the public September 16, and had al- 
ready been seen by more than 60 thousand visi- 
tors up to June 1, 1958. There is a 5o-cent fee, 
the proceeds of which go into the National 
Archives Trust Fund, to be used primarily for 
the extension of the research activities of the 
Truman Library in the indexing and publica- 
tion of documents. Visitors see a variety of ob- 
jects, selected from the thousands sent to the 
White House as gifts. Among them are historic 
exhibits such as the original table on which the 
United Nations Charter was signed at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, the original plaster cast of the 
Iwo Jima flag-raising statue, and the mantel that 
used to adorn the State Dining Room of the 
White House. Some are objects of fine art, such 
as a large Persian rug given by the Shah of Iran; 


beautiful Satsuma vases from Japan; religious art 
items from the Far East; and paintings of Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower, of Mr. Truman's 
mother, and of various scenes. Other items are 
beyond classification, including a collection of 
political cartoons, the silver service from the Bat- 
tleship Missouri (on loan from the State of Mis- 
souri), cases representing the interests of Ma- 
sonic, Israeli, and Labor groups, and a wide 
variety of handicraft. 

Rooms of special interest for educational pur- 
poses are the main Museum Room and a replica 
of the White House Office. In the former are two 
series of exhibits, one portraying the si»: phases 
of the task of the President as Mr. Truman out- 
lines them, and the other representing all the 
past Presidents. Of these the first is made up of 
gifts to the President, along with photographs 
and documents, illustrating how he operates in 
such fields as executive management, ceremonial 
relationships, legislative activities, political party 
leadership, as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, and in the direction of foreign affairs. 
The historical exhibit is made up of documents 
and pictures on loan from the National Archives, 
one of each representing every previous Chief 
Executive. 

The office replica is a full-scale room built to 
the plans used for the construction of the Presi- 
dent’s Office in the West Wing of the White 
House; the furniture and draperies also are exact 
duplicates. The pictures on the walls and the 
objects on the desk are the same ones used by 
Mr. Truman when he occupied the office, so that 
one can easily visualize the scene in which were 
made some of history’s most important decisions. 

A special arrangement has been made with the 
Junior Service League of Independence, a volun- 
tary group, to conduct guided tours for school 
children, and the admittance fee is waived for 
them, when they make application in advance. 
Several thousand school pupils have already vis- 
ited the Library, and it is hoped that this will be 
a significant contribution to a better understand- 
ing of our democratic government by the coming 
generations. 





We cannot shirk the historic question, What is truth? On the contrary; the civilization we take 
pride in took a new strength on the day the question was asked. It took its greatest strength later 
from Renaissance men like Leonardo, in whom truth to fact became a passion. The sanction of ex- 
perienced fact as a face of truth is a profound subject, and the mainspring which has moved our 
civilization since the Renaissance. (J. Bronowski, Science and Human Values, p. 39.) 





In Scholarly Journals 


Richard E. Gross 








The American Economic Review 
(June 1958) 

In a revealing article, “ ‘People’s Capitalism’ 
and Stock Ownership,” V. Perlo attacks the fash- 
ion of describing the economy of the United 
States as “People’s Capitalism.” He disagrees that 
the ownership of industry has become democratic 
through the dispersion of stockholding among 
the public, and as against cited quotations from 
industrial leaders and economists he presents 
facts leading to the conclusion that there is no 
justification for claims of widespread ownership. 
The percentage of stockholders among the popu- 
lation is actually less now than in 1930. About 
one out of ten families holds stock, and there is 
no evidence of general participation by the pub- 
lic in the ownership of corporations. Naturally, 
there is uneven distribution of stock ownership 
among varying occupational and income groups. 
In general employee classes, for example, less 
than 4 percent own stock; even among profes- 
sional and managerial classes, less than 15 per- 
cent. No appreciable increase in the proportion 
of lower income families holding stock was evi- 
dent between 1927 and 1952. Certainly the work- 
ers are not owning or running their companies 
when but 3.2 percent of them hold corporate 
shares. In addition, while there are over 8,600,000 
stockholders in the U.S., most hold only a token 
number of shares; in fact, Perlo claims the total 
value of stocks held by all wage-earning families 
in the country equals but 0.3 percent of the 
marketable supply of stock. Meanwhile the great 
families have steadily increased the value of their 
holdings; by 1956 the Rockefellers and Mellons 
owned over 3 billion each and the DuPont fam- 
ily, over 4 billion in stock, The market value of 
Rockfeller holdings in a single corporation, 
Standard of New Jersey, was twice the market 
value of all holdings of all American wage earn- 
ers! Also, just a few persons or families control 
many corporations. A. T. & T. has the most 
widely dispersed stock, but thousands hold only 
a few shares and the percent of stock held by the 
top stockholders has increased since 1938. This 
is typical in many companies with the result that 
large holders easily control the company even 
though they do not hold a majority of the stock. 


Institutional stockholdings by financial corpora- 
tions and trustee banks have increased consider- 
ably since 1937, and they now dominate the 
scene; Perlo estimates they hold 33 percent of 
the domestic stock. Certainly very few small 
stockholders are found on boards of directors. 
Although some of the figures and estimates of the 
author may be challenged, his statistics are 
thought-provoking. 


Economic Geography 
(April 1958) 

Teachers interested in the aftermath of devel- 
opments in the Near East will profit from A. 
Mountjoy’s “The Suez Canal at Mid-Century.” 
In addition to a general description and maps of 
the Canal, very complete tables and graphs are 
presented on traffic, routings, tonnage by na- 
tional flag, type of products carried, and trading 
areas using Suez for different exports and imports. 
Articles such as this and others reviewed in this 
issue provide excellent material for special re- 
ports and research for gifted high school students, 
and the journals should so be used. 


The American Political Science Review 
(March 1958) 


In “Current Political Thought and Practice 
in Ghana,” H. Bretton analyzes poltical develop- 
ments since the creation of this new state in the 
British Commonwealth. The backgrounds of 
Nkrumah and his Convention People’s Party and 
their position are explained. Those wishing to 
understand the struggles facing a new country 
when a complex constitution is imposed upon 
an inexperienced and divided country which has 
been ruled by leaders now departed will be 
helped by this article. 

J. Prothro and others in “Two-Party Voting in 
the South” study this recent phenomenon and 
conclude that Ike’s victories in the South were 
not so much the result of his personality but of 
factors such as migration, changing socio-eco- 
nomic conditions, and altered ideologies. They 
predict that Republican votes will decline in the 
South in 1960 without Eisenhower, but that 
“Eisencrats” once having voted Republican will 
feel freer to do so again and that a hard core of 
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Republican-voting strength has been established 


in the South. 


American Anthropologist 
(February 1958) 

Two discussions of an attempt to synthesize the 
interpretation of ancient Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion are found in “An Analysis of Graeco-Roman 
Development” by C. Gray and comments on 
“Gray's Epicyclical Evolution” by A. Kroeber. 
Gray develops a complex but understandable 
pattern of common development for these two 
societies stretching from 1000 B.C. to 400 A.D., 
which reveals how each went through similar 
periods of city-state and super-state organization, 
with complementary growth, flowering, and de- 
cadence. He groups hundreds of creative men of 
ancient times to support his thesis. Kroeber 
points out the implications of the work, and 
claims we may go much further and see Graeco- 
Roman history as a central segment of a civiliza- 
tion beginning in Crete about 1700 B.C. and end- 
ing at Constantinople around 1453 A.D. History 
teachers who still follow completely separate 
units on Greek and Roman times may well con- 
sider joining such studies into a single unit, for 
other noted historians such as Spengler and 
Toynbee have taken the same approach. 

Teachers wishing to gather special materials on 
Greece and Rome for their world history classes 
are referred here to the excellent quarterly jour- 
nal published for the British Classical Associa- 
tion by the Oxford University Press entitled 
Greece and Rome. Readable articles on topics 
such as Roman coinage, famous ancient escapes, 
and Greek medicine are commonly found. The 
entire issue of March, 1957, was devoted to 
Julius Caesar—2o00 Years After. 


The Journal of Economic History 
(March 1958) 

C. Starr’s “An Overdose of Slavery’ will also 
interest world history teachers concerned with 
this topic in ancient societies, particularly Greece 
and Rome. He lists erroneous generalizations 
drawn about slaves in those cultures by reputable 
historians and economists. He claims, for exam- 
ple, that agriculture was not mainly based upon 
a slave economy nor were slaves a dominant basis 
of any economic activity; that the pyramids of 
Egypt and other ancient monuments were built 
primarily by free labor, and that the masses, ex- 
cept for the period of the late Roman Republic, 
were primarily free men. He believes that ancient 
slavery has been too often viewed with the 


“blinkers” of nineteenth-century humanitarian- 
ism or the dogma of the twentieth-century Marx- 
ism. Evidence is presented that the social posi- 
tion of slaves has been misconstrued—they had 
rights, even against their masters; they could 
marry; and they could hold slaves themselves. 
Readers interested in modern mental “slavery” 
are referred to The Journal of Social Issues 
(XVIII, No. g, 1957), which was devoted entirely 
to a series of striking articles on brainwashing. 


Journal of Political Economy 
(April 1958) 

Continuing with the topic of slavery, the at- 
tention of American history teachers is directed 
toward the detailed facts and figures in A. Con- 
rad and J. Meyer’s “The Economy of Slavery in 
the Ante Beilum South.” The authors attack the 
romantic thesis that the South was forced into 
an unnecessary war by bad statesmanship to 
protect a system soon to disappear. Their study 
concludes that (1) slavery in itself was not a deter- 
rent to industrial development, the lack of which 
in the South should be explained on other 
grounds; (2) that slavery was profitable to the 
entire South—slave-breeding was a major opera- 
tion in the less productive areas; and (3) that 
continued expansion of slave territory was neces- 
sary to maintain large profits. The authors have 
gone to a number of highly specialized and origi- 
nal sources to gather tables and graphs on slave 
ages and life expectancy, numbers of slave trans- 
actions by state, 1800-1860, prices of slaves, etc., 
to buttress their conclusions. 


The American Historical Review 
(January 1958) 

Those unable to attend the stimulating annual 
meetings of national social science associations 
can often read some of the most valuable papers 
presented in subsequent issues of the appropriate 
journal. The presidential addresses are usually 
especially valuable. The AHR carries the presi- 
dential address of William Langer entitled “The 
Next Assignment.” 

Langer traces new scholarly developments in 
our world which hold real promise for the broad- 
minded historian; he cites sociological popula- 
tion studies, increased understanding of the effect 
of weather upon man, and particularly the im- 
port of psychological insights into human life. 
He holds that modern psychology needs to be a 
part of the young historian’s equipment and that 
we are just on the threshold of recognizing the 
basic, psychic influences in the affairs of men. 
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Illustrations are drawn from the Middle Ages 
and the Reformation to reveal the means by 
which psychology might help the historian inter- 
pret the complex process he attempts to deline- 
ate. Langer deplores the abandonment of histori- 
cal biography to pseudo-scientific and popular 
writers and urges historians to lift the iron cur- 
tain they have maintained against the established 
contributions of psychoanalytic study. He asks 
his colleagues to join the anthropologists, politi- 
cal scientists, and sociologists who have already 
demonstrated the possibilities of utilizing infor- 
mation about personality, collective mentality, 
repression, psychoses, identification, basic drives, 
projection, etc., which has been unearthed by the 
dynamic psychologists. Thus, the “next assign- 
ment” for professional historians also challenges 
the social studies teacher at lower levels. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(June 1958) 

The MVHR carries W. H. Stephenson’s Presi- 
dential address devoted to “A Quarter Century 
of American Historiography.” 

Stephenson traces the developments in histori- 
cal writing since 1930 when presentism and rela- 
tivism were at their height in historical interpre- 
tation. With humorous illustrations he gives par- 
ticular attention to the emergence of the Civil 
War-Lincoln cult which has brought scholars 
who spend “most of their waking hours in the 
1860's” and “may need a refracting medium by 
which to know the present.” This interest has 
spread to the public to such an extent that Civil 
War volumes are being published at the stagger- 
ing rate of one new book per week! The author 
points up the many conflicting views in this area. 





OUR CHOICE 


(Continued from page 325) 


15, and 20 million.” 

\s for Latin America, our guess is that a 
similar questionnaire would reveal an equal de- 
gree of ignorance. In the opening article of this 
issue, for instance, Muna Lee tells us that “Latin 
America has the world’s greatest percentage 
growth in population, 2.5 percent a year; popu- 
lation has tripled since 1900, is expected to triple 
again—or to reach approximately 500 million, 
by the end of the present century. . . . Even with 
our own rapid growth increase, these figures 
mean that Latin America’s population by the 
year 2000 probably will more than double that 
of the United States.” This was news to us, as 
was much of the other information supplied 
in Muna Lee's discussion and in the six addi- 
tional articles in this issue devoted to Latin 
America and inter-American relations, Equally 
significant, for instance, is Daniel E. Stines’ 
comment that the U. S. capital investment of 8 
billion dollars in countries south of the Rio 
Grande represents “nearly one-third of our total 
private investment overseas,” and that “Venezuela 
bought more than one billion dollars in goods 
alone last year from the U.S., a per capita rat- 
ing which placed her second only to Canada as 
a customer of ours.” 

We do not argue that this kind of data is 
world-shaking in its own right, but when we 


put the pieces together, as the contributors to 
this issue of Social Education have done, we 
begin to see the outlines of a picture that no 
American citizen can afford to ignore. As CBS 
correspondent, Richard C. Hottelet, recently 
warned, “If we lose Latin America we lose 
enormously. Let us not forget that :f Latin Amer- 
ica were to come under Soviet influence it would 
mean the end of American security.” 

Vice-President Nixon’s unhappy experience 
last spring should serve as a graphic reminder 
of the danger of ignorance and of the need for 
larger understanding on the part of peoples both 
north and south of the border. If the nations 
of the Western hemisphere can demonstrate 
their ability to live together in friendly and self- 
enlightened cooperation, the Americas, from the 
Arctic to the Straits of Magellan, may yet lead 
the way into an ordered world. Meanwhile, as 
Roosevelt reminded his fellow citizens half a 
century ago, “We [the citizens of the United 
States] are a great people and must play a great 
part in the world,” and the only choice we have 
to make “is whether we will play it well or ill.” 

Ignorance, not communism, is mankind's most 
deadly enemy. We can battle for a better world 
only with the shining sword of education. This 
is our only hope. And the battle must begin in 
our own classrooms. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








The Annual Meeting In 
San Francisco 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies will be held 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, November 26-29. The complete pro- 
gram, including reservation blanks for tours, spe- 
cial events, and meals, has already been mailed 
to all NCSS members. 

Program Chairmen, Howard Cummings, presi- 
dent-elect, and Eunice Johns, vice-president, have 
prepared a varied program, incorporating many 
of the suggestions received from NCSS members. 
The program has been designed to meet the 
needs and interests of social studies teachers at 
all grade levels. Jim Donohue, Chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee, is making exten- 
sive plans for your visit to San Francisco. 


Pre-Convention Events 
NCSS members will be welcomed at many 
schools in the San Francisco area Monday through 
Wednesday, November 24-26. Various types of 
classes and suggested visits will be found in 
the printed program, together with instructions 
about making reservations. 


Wednesday, November 26 

The NCSS House of Delegates will convene 
on Wednesday, November 26, at g a.m. All coun- 
cils certified as eligible for representation in the 
House of Delegates are urged to send a repre- 
sentative(s) to the meeting. This is an opportu- 
nity for local councils to make a real contribu- 
tion to the well-being and growth of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Any certified 
council which has not already submitted to 
NCSS headquarters the name of its delegate(s), 
should do so immediately in order that the dele- 
gate(s) may be properly accredited. 

Reservations are available for tours scheduled 
for Wednesday, November 26. These include a 
visit to the San Francisco Stock Exchange on 
Wednesday morning and two tours Wednesday 
afternoon: one to the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, and the other to the Jackson Square As- 
sociation of Interior Decorators. 


Arrangements for visits to other points of in- 
terest in the San Francisco area are listed in de- 
tail in the program booklet. 


Thursday, November 27 


The Registration Desk will be located on the 
main floor of the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. Regis- 
tration will open at 10 a.m. At the same time, 
the extensive exhibit of educational materials 
adjacent to the registration area will open. Lead- 
ing publishers of a wide variety of social studies 
materials and teaching aids will be represented. 

From g a.m. to 12 noon meetings of various 
committees are scheduled, and most of these com- 
mittees will hold further sessions in the after- 
noon. Most of the afternoon committee sessions 
are open and members are urged to attend. 

From 2 to 4:30 p.m. a scenic tour of San Fran- 
cisco has been planned by the Special Tours Com- 
mittee. 

The Local Arrangements Reception Commit- 
tee has planned a reception for 4:30 p.m., wel- 
coming the meeting attendants to San Francisco. 

The opening general session will be held at 8 
p-m. with President Jack Allen presiding. The 
speaker will be Kukrit' Pramoj, Bankok, Thai- 
land, Editor and Publisher of Siam Rath, a lead- 
ing Thailand newspaper; author; former mem- 
ber of The National Assembly for Bankok. 


Friday, November 28 


From g a.m. to 12 noon, two special meetings 
are scheduled: for the Committee on Professional 
Relations and officers of local, state, and regional 
social studies councils; and for editors of social 
studies publications. 

From g to 10 a.m. a general session is scheduled 
with a report from the National Commission on 
the Social Studies, which report will be presented 
by Howard E. Wilson, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. This general session is to be followed on 
Friday afternoon by five section meetings, set up 
by grade levels from the kindergarten through 
junior college, that will be devoted to discussion 
growing out of the morning general session. 

Business Meeting: At 10:15 the NCSS Annual 
Business meeting will be held. The meeting will 
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be devoted to various aspects of the functioning 
of NCSS, with reports from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Editor of Social Education, and the Board 
of Directors as well as the report from the House 
of Delegates. Another important feature of the 
Business Meeting is the election of officers for 
1959- 

Friday luncheon meetings, scheduled from 
12:30 to 2:15 p.m. will be joint sessions with the 
various learned societies. Joining with the NCSS 
are the American Economic Association, the 
American Historical Association, the American 
Geographical Society, and one other society de- 
voted to World History. 

Friday afternoon section meetings are planned 
to commence at 2:30 and end at 4:30 p.m. In 
addition to the five meetings based on the Com- 
mission report (elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, junior college, and 
teacher education), are meetings on ‘Materials 
and Methods of Current Affairs Instruction,” 
“Teaching the Survey Course in American His- 
tory at the College Level,” “Relationship Be- 
tween the Teaching of English and the Social 
Studies,” “The Social Studies Values in the 
Student Council Program,’ Audio-Visual Sec- 
tion: Some Cross-Media Approaches to Teaching 
Social Studies,” and “Teaching About the United 
Nations.” 

The Banquet (dress optional) will be held at 
7:30 p.m. with NCSS Past President, Roy A. 
Price of Syracuse University, as toastmaster. The 
speaker will be Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Organization Affairs, 
U. S. Department of State. 


Saturday, November 29 

Saturday morning section meetings from 9:30 
to 11:30 a.m. include the following: Research in 
the Teaching of Social Studies, The Academi- 
cally Talented Pupil in the Social Studies, Read- 
ing in the Social Studies Program, Overcoming 
Obstacles in the Discussion of Current Affairs, 
Testing and Evaluation in the Social Studies, 
What Should We Teach About the Peoples of 
Asia. Concepts and Values Report as Applied to 
the Curriculum, Social Studies as the Integrating 
Center of an Experience Curriculum in the Ele- 
mentary School, Using Television in the Teach- 
ing of Social Studies, Anthropology, Teaching 
World History, The California Five-Year Study 
on Building a Social Studies Curriculum, and 
Teaching the Course in Problems of Democracy. 

The Fifth General Session will be a luncheon 
scheduled from 12:15 to 2:15 p.m. President Jack 


Allen will present his Presidential Address “Of 
Teaching and Social Intelligence.” Ralph 
Cordier, Chairman of the NCSS Publications 
Committee, will report on the 1959 Yearbook, 
New Viewpoints in the Teaching of Geography, 
Preston James, Editor. 

There will be twelve section meetings during 
Saturday afternoon from 2:30 to 4 p.m. The 
topics for these meetings are What Does Re- 
search Show About Citizenship Education?, So- 
cial Studies Programs for Children from Under- 
privileged Areas, The Use of Newspapers for 
Instructional Purposes, The Organization and 
Supervision of Social Studies Departments, Latin- 
American Studies in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, International Studies in School Programs, 
Science and the Social Studies Program, The Core 
Curriculum in the Junior High School, The Ad- 
vanced Placement Program in American History, 
What Should Be the Content of the Social Studies 
Methods Course?, Teaching of Geography, Safety 
Learnings in the Social] Studies. 


General Information 


Hotel: Room reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. The hotel 
is offering a flat room rate of $8.50 single, $6.00 
per person for two in a room, and $5.00 per per- 
son for three in a room. Accommodations at the 
Sheraton-Palace will be limited. Rooms will also 
be available at nearby hotels at comparable and 
and lower rates. 

Advance Reservations with remittance en- 
closed should be made for all meal events and 
the tours. Prices are $6.50 for the banquet, $4.50 
for luncheons, tax and tip included, Reservation 
blanks for all these events have been mailed with 
the program to NCSS members. 

Registration: Everyone who attends the Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting is asked to register. Ad- 
vance payment of the registration fee may be 
made at the time reservations are sent in for 
meals and special events. Advance registration 
will facilitate and speed your registration; your 
badge will be all ready for you to pick up at the 
registration desk. Registration fee is $2 for NCSS 
members and $3 for non-members. College stu- 
dents, certified as such by their instructor, will 
be registered without charge. 

Exhibits: The exhibits have always been one 
of the most highly rated features of the meeting. 
Practically all companies, producing materials— 
textbooks, maps and globes, charts, audio-visual 
aids—used in social studies classrooms, will have 
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their materials on display. It will be one of the 
largest and most complete collections of social 
studies materials assembled anywhere this year. 
You will certainly want to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 


Nominations for NCSS Officers 
for 1959 


Once more it is time for the membership of 
the National Council for the Social Studies to be 
thinking about the election of officers and direc- 
tors to take place in November at the annual 
meeting in San Francisco. 

The following criteria should be kept in mind 
for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Vice-President 
should have served as a member of the 
Board of Directors for at least one year 
prior to his nomination. 

. No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Vice-President who resides in the state 
where the annual meeting is being held, or 
in any contiguous state. 

. The nominees for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have demonstrated leadership 
in the activities of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

It has also been stated that no criteria, other 
than membership, should be established for posi- 
tions on the Board of Directors, since this: should 
be a testing ground for leadership. 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominations Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished service 
either as a member of the Board of Directors or 
as Vice-President. Be sure to include the follow- 
ing information about suggested nominees: (1) 
name and address; (2) educational position; (3) 
contributions to the work of NCSS and its affili- 
ates; and (4) contributions to the field of social 
studies in general. 

Suggestions should be made as soon as possible, 
certainly before the first of November. The 
officers to be elected at the annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh are President, President-Elect, Vice- 
President, and three members of the Board of 
Directors for a three-year term. 

Send your nominations to any one of the fol- 
lowing members of the Nominations Committee: 
Julian C. Aldrich, School of Education, New 
York University; Miller R. Collings, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 608 E. McMillan Street, Cincin- 


nati 6, Ohio; Julia Emery, Wichita High School 
East Wichita, Kansas; Lavone A. Hanna, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; William D. Metz, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, Rhode Island; or Fremont P. 
Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


NCSS at Cleveland 


The Ohio and Greater Cleveland Councils for 
the Social Studies cooperated with the National 
Council in preparing two sessions at the 96th 
Annual Meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation. Helen I. Palmer, President of the 
Greater Cleveland Council for the Social Studies, 
served as chairman of the Morning session. Stu- 
dents of the Greater Cleveland area took part in 
a discussion of “What Happens in a Good Social 
Studies Class?” Clyde F. Varner, Supervisor of 
Social Studies in the Cleveland Public Schools 
served as moderator for the discussion group. 

Margaret Felsinger, President of the Ohio 
Council for the Social Studies chaired the after- 
noon meeting. At this meeting Gerald Read of 
Kent State University spoke on the topic, “As- 
pects of the Social Studies in Russian Educa- 
tion.” 


4 


Dictionary 

The American Council of Learned Societies 
announces that the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography is now available as a resource for sup- 
plementary reading for all courses of study at the 
junior and senior high school level. The Dic- 
tionary contains almost 15,000 biographies pre- 
pared by the most gifted writers of our time. 
Brochures containing more complete information 
are available from Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


South Carolina 

March 21 marked the date of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the South Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies in Columbia. The luncheon meeting 
dealt with the matter of undertaking the prep- 
aration of a contribution to a publication for 
the South Carolina Historical Commission and 
with the election of officers. D.L. 


Georgia 
The Atlanta Area Council for the Social 
Studies held its final meeting of the 1957-58 
school year on May 12. John H. Goff of Emory 
University spoke on the Subject of “Georgia 
Place and Town Names.” 
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The Georgia Council for the Social Studies 
held a breakfast meeting on March 21. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Mahan of the Atlanta Area Council pre- 
sented an interesting exhibit of social studies 
materials, and an election of officers was held. 

M.L., G.S. 
Michigan 

Lansing was the scene of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Michigan Council for the Social 
Studies. Because Michigan citizens will vote on a 
referendum on calling a constitutional conven- 
tion in November, the Lansing meeting was 
called a Constitutional Convention Forum, and 
Edgar B. Wesley pointed up the general theme in 
his opening remarks on constitutions and their 
relationship to government and people. 

A panel, which included the Honorable John 
R. Dethmers, Michigan Supreme Court Chief 
Justice, discussed “Problems of Constitution Re- 
vision.”” The Honorable Paul L. Adams, Michi- 
gan Attorney-General, also participated in the 
program. L.W. 


Minnesota Councils 


The St. Paul Council for the Social Studies 
held a meeting on March 13, at the Minnesota 
Education Association Headquarters. Hildegarde 
B. Johnson of Macalester College spoke on the 
subject of “Community Resources in Minnesota.” 
At the St. Paul Council’s April meeting an elec- 
tion of officers was held. E. Franklin Frazier of 
Howard University, who was serving as faculty 
member at Carleton College, delivered an ad- 
dress. 

February 21 and 22 were the dates of the 
joint Annual Spring meeting of the Minnesota 
Council for the Social Studies and the Minnesota 
Council for Geography Teachers. John Darley 
of the University of Minnesota opened the Fri- 
day dinner session with a speech entitled “Social 
Sciences in an Age of Science.” After a Saturday 
morning business meeting, two concomitant ses- 
sions on “Materials in the Social Studies” were 
scheduled. One session dealt with “Geography 
Materials at Various Educational Levels” with 
Fred Steinhauser of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota as speaker; the other 
session concerned itself with “Materials for Edu- 
cation for International Relations,” and _fea- 
tured William Rogers of the University of Min- 
nesota. James S. Newcomb, Associate Professor 
of Physics at Macalester College, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on the topic, “How Do You 
Like an Atomic Reactor for Your Neighbor?” 

F.G., C.H. 


Missouri 

The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
held its spring meeting at the University of Mis- 
souri April 11 and 12. The opening address, 
presented by Lew Mayhew of Michigan State 
University, was titled “Appraising the Teaching 
of the Social Studies.” Panel meetings on Satur- 
day included discussions of “Teaching with TV,” 
“What's Good About Our Schools?” “Teaching 
American History,” and “Teaching World His- 
tory.” George Harvey, former staff director of the 
House Committee on Appreciations, spoke at the 
Saturday luncheon on the topic, ‘““The Citizen in 
Politics.” J.A.B. 


Puget Sound 

The Puget Sound Council for the Social 
Studies held its first fall meeting on September 
25, and discussed the topic, “New Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Social Studies.” The pro. 
gram included speakers, displays, and dinner. 
The Puget Sound Council is also cooperating in 
the promotion of the NCSS meeting in San Fran- 
cisco in November. E.D.]. 


Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island Social Studies Association, 
in cooperation with the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, presented the 11th Annual Rhode Is- 
land Model Legislature at the State House in 
Providence on April 12. The student General 
Assembly included 43 Senators and 100 members 
of the House of Representatives. Evelyn L. San- 
tos of East Providence and Edward P. Travers of 
Bristol served as co-chairman for the program. 

C.O.E. 
Wyoming 

At the spring meeting of the Wyoming Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Gale McGee of the 
University of Wyoming addressed the group on 
the topic, “Comparing Education—Russian and 
American.” Present at the meeting was Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The next meeting of the Wyoming Council 
will be held in October. A stimulating program 
is planned, and the business meeting will include 
an election of officers. S.S. 


Virginia 
The Sixth Annual Conference for teachers 
of the social studies sponsored by the University 
of Virginia was held March 15, at Charlottesville. 
Lewis Paul Todd, editor of Social Education, 
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delivered an address which dealt with the meet- 
ing’s general theme, “Implications of the Space 
Age for Teachers of the Social Studies.” The 
afternoon panel session considered the matter of 
“A Balanced Social Studies Program for Virginia 
Schools to Prepare for the Space Age.” 

C.J.S. 


‘Tennessee 

Jack Allen, NCSS President, chaired a social 
studies section meeting at the goth Annual Con- 
vention of the Tennessee Education Association. 
Discussion at the session centered around the 
organization of a Tennessee Council for the 
Social Studies. Mrs. Sue McMackins of Hunting- 
don, Annie Laura Millsaps of Chattanooga, and 
L.O. Haaby of the University of Tennessee were 
among those who participated in the discussion. 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council, addressed the gathering on the 
topic, “Education for Living in the World Com- 
munity.” J.A. 

Texas Councils 

On May g the Texas Council for the Social 
Studies, the American Historical Association, 
and the Department of History of the University 
of Texas cooperated with Arlington State Col- 
lege which sponsored an all-day meeting on “The 
Social Studies and Modern Society.” The morn- 
ing program dealt specifically with “The Place 
of the Social Studies in the Curriculum.” Speak- 
ers discussed the needs of the businessman, the 
school, the community, the engineer, and labor. 
The luncheon speaker was Walter Prescott 
Webb, President of the American Historical 
Association. 

The May 6 meeting of the Bexar County Social 
Studies Council (San Antonio area) included a 
panel discussion by foreign students and election 
of officers. M.R., C.R.Mc.G. 


West Virginia 


The .West Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies ‘held its spring meeting in Charleston 
April 25 and 26. The theme for the Council 
this year is “Mid-Century Challenges for Social 
Studies.” 

Speakers included Ellison M. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Abbeville, South Carolina, 
Homer A. Holt, former governor of West Vir- 
ginia, and Jon Davis, professor at Marshall Col- 
lege. V.K. 


New England Association 

The Spring meeting of the New England As- 
sociation of Social Studies Teachers was held at 
the University of New Hampshire, May 3. 

Frank Freidel, Harvard University, spoke on 
“The New Deal After Twenty-Five Years.” 

The speaker at the luncheon was Hans Hebil- 
bronner, University of New Hampshire, who 
spoke on “The Future of Russo-American Rela- 
tions.” 

Ruhl Bartlett, Professor of History, Tufts Uni- 
versity, was presented the Kidger Award. 

Active in promoting the meeting were Phillips 
E. Wilson, Exeter Academy, Charles R. Keller, 
Williams College, and Charles A. Jellison. 

W.L.O'L. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Council for the Social Studies 
elected the following officers at its Spring Meet- 
ing: President, John W. Knipe, West Hartford, 
Vice-President, Mary Howley, New Britain, Sec- 
retary, Mary Burke, Easton, Treasurer, Thomas 
Hogan, and Editor, Harold Gore, Fairfield. 

J-W.K. 


Social Education on Microfilm 

Arrangements have been made with University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to have Socal Education placed on 
microfilm. This microfilm edition will be of 
special interest to libraries that are subscribers 
to Social Education and where storage space of 
back issues presents a problem. The microfilm 
edition is available only to bona fide subscribers 
of Social Education and may be obtained direct 
from University Microfilms. Volume XVII, for 
1953, is the first volume of Social Education avail- 
able on microfilm. It is priced at $1.60 per print. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
materials for these columns. Send in notes on 
the activities of your school organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Dorothy Lupold, Margaret 
Lambert, George Slappey, Lillian Witucki, Flo- 
rence Gertens, Conrad Hoff, James A. Burkhart, 
Emlyn D. Jones, Charles O. Ethier, Sydney Spie- 
gel, C. J. Salisbury, Vera Krebs, Wilfred L. 
O'Leary and John W. Knipe. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 
Manson Van B. Jennings 








American History 

Bibliography of Historical Fiction and Biogra- 
phy of the Middle Atlantic States (Virginia 
Schonborg, Business Manager, Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, Bank Street Col- 
lege of Education, 69 Bank St., New York 14: 26 
p. 50 cents) contains an annotated, well organized 
list of books suggested by teachers who found 
them useful with their students. Although this 
resource bulletin was developed by a regional 
organization, the titles should prove useful to 
teachers in other states as well. More than half 
of the booklet is devoted to historical fiction, 
which is classified into eight chronological 
periods beginning with 1609. 

Last February in this column we reviewed the 
first nine pamphlets published by the American 
Historical Association’s Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History. George B. Carson, Jr., director 
of the Service Center, has this to say regarding 
the need these pamphlets are intended to serve: 
“Prompted by an awareness of the fact that the 
average secondary school teacher has neither the 
time nor the opportunity to keep up with mono- 
graphic literature, these pamphlets are specifi- 
cally designed to make available to the classroom 
instructor a summary of pertinent trends and de- 
velopments in historical study. Our aim is, in 
short, to help the teachers help themselves by 
keeping up to date in their fields of interest.” 
The booklets thus far released have been ex- 
tremely well received and should be reaching a 
wide-spread audience both because of their qual- 
ity and because of a novel arrangement relating 
to their cost. Most of them sell for fifty cents 
each, but they cost only 10 cents each when or- 
dered in lots of ten! And at a cost of 10 cents, 
these represent just about the best bargain in 
pamphlets we can think of. Recent releases in- 
clude The American Frontier (32 p.) by Ray 
Allen Billington of Northwestern, Jacksonian 
Democracy (18 p.) by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., of 
Princeton, The Progressive Movement 1900-1920: 
Recent Ideas and New Literature (22 p.) by 
George E. Mowry of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, The American Revolution: a Re- 
view of Changing Interpretations (20 p.) by Ed- 
mund S. Morgan of Yale, and The Colonial 


Period in Latin American History (24 p.) by 
Charles Gibson of the State University of Iowa. 

The R. R. Bowker Company (62 West 45th 
St., New York 36), distributors of paperback 
books and publishers of a catalog of Paperbound 
Books in Print ($2 for each annual edition), has 
a college edition of Paperback Books, an index 
of 1900 inexpensive reprints and original edi- 
tions especially suitable for use in college either 
for classroom texts or for supplementary reading. 
With titles classified by subject area, this booklet 
includes a section on history, as well as sections 
on the other social sciences. 


Government Publications 


Prepared by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Organized Communism in 
the United States (Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 153 p. 45 cents) is an historical 
review of the organized Communist movement in 
this country from 1919 to the present. Having a 
basically chronological organization and includ- 
ing a goodly number of documents, this study 
was undertaken because, “Although the over- 
whelming majority of the American people is 
opposed to communism—its basic philosophy and 
all of its manifestations—the fact remains that 
there is a tremendous lack of understanding of 
communism’s true nature. ... we [thus] have the 
sorry spectacle of otherwise intelligent American 
leaders willing to negotiate with communism’s 
masters at international conference tables as if 
there were a real foundation of sincerity and 
good faith.” 

Organization of Federal Executive Depart- 
ments and Agencies (Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 20 cents) is a large chart printed 
on stiff paper and suitable for bulletin board 
display. It was prepared by the United States 
Senate Committee on Government Operations 
and indicates the number of personnel in various 
classifications in the several departments and 
agencies. 

Questions and Answers on the Mutual Security 
Program (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25: 20 p. 15 cents) answers seventeen com- 
monly asked questions about MSP, and was pre- 
pared by the State Department. 
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Also prepared by the Department of State, 
Organization of American States (Government 
Printing Office, Washirigton 25: 20 p. 15 cents) 
describes the purposes, organization, and some of 
the achievements of OAS. 

The State Department's Highlights of Foreign 
Policy Developments—i957 (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25: 22 p. 20 cents) pro- 
vides a readable review of last year’s foreign 
policy developments, and endeavors to identify 
the elements of “constancy that characterize all 
U.S. actions in the field of foreign relations.” 

Two final titles from the Department of State 
that are also available from the Government 
Printing Office: Your Department of State (12 p. 
10 cents) is a revision of an earlier leaflet of the 
same title and describes the functions of the De- 
partment; The Foreign Service of the United 
States (47 p. 25 cents) “is intended as an intro- 
duction to the men and women of the Foreign 
Service. It is designed to tell . . . who they are, 
how they are selected and trained, what they do, 
and how they live while serving the United States 
abroad.” 

Illustrated with charts and graphs, Social Se- 
curity in the United States (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25: 60 p. 25 cents) pro- 
vides an excellent reference on the details and 
scope of the social security program. Including 
background information on the development of 
our social security program as well as up-to-date 
details on how it functions today, this little 
pamphlet could serve as an excellent reference 
and supplement to textbook treatments of the 
subject. At the end is a fine selected bibliography 
which is confined largely to Government publica- 
tions, many of which can be obtained without 
charge merely by writing directly to the issuing 
bureau. 

The Arctic, a Hot Spot of Free World Defense 
(Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 
14 p. 10 cents) is a liberally illustrated Depart- 
ment of Defense publication that tells about the 
problems encountered and how they were solved 
in building a defense line in the Arctic where 
many of the bases are above the Arctic Circle. 

Spotlight on Women in the United States: 
1956-57 (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25: 46 p. go cents) draws a profile on the 
status of women and gives authentic informa- 
tion on the jobs they hold, their education and 
their opportunities. Written by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, this pam- 
phlet focuses primarily on the vocational and 
professional work of women. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Liberally illustrated with charts and graphs 
and published in an extremely attractive format, 
France from Reconstruction to Expansion, 1948- 
58 (Service de Presse et d’Information, Ambas- 
sade de France, 972 Fifth Ave., New York: 48 p. 
free) reviews a decade of economic growth and 
development in post-war France. Major topics 
include: population and labor force, agriculture, 
present and future sources of energy (showing, 
incidentally, French dependence on imports since 
one third of the energy consumed in France 
comes from abroad), transportation, trade, major 
industries, and fiscal status. 

Published by the Junior Town Meeting 
League (356 Washington St., Middletown, 
Conn.) and prepared by a nationally known 
group of educators, Overcoming Obstacles in 
Discussion and Current Affairs (32 p., single copy 
free) deals with overceming such obstacles as: 
fear of school or community reaction; the teach- 
er’s fear of insufficient knowledge; the lack of 
class time; lack of skill in using the discussion 
method; and absence of school policy or cur- 
riculum emphasis. The main outlines of this 
pamphlet were developed by a workshop spon- 
sored by the League in June 1957. 

Written by William Van Til of New York Uni- 
versity, Prejudiced—How Do People Get That 
Way? (Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22: 31 p. 25 cents) 
is addressed to high school and young adult audi- 
ences. Fictional case histories and effective illus- 
trations provide a clear explanation of how 
people become prejudiced. The text concludes 
with an analysis of what the reader can do about 
prejudice by examining his own attitudes and 
reactions. Five pages of annotated titles for fur- 
ther reading add to the value of this pamphlet. 

Justice for All—“Nor Speak With Double 
Tongue” (113 p. 75 cents) is the 37th Annual Re- 
port of the American Civil Liberties Union (170 
Fifth Ave., New York 10). While this report deals 
primarily with the activities of the ACLU, it also 
serves as a basic reference to the many issues 
involved in preserving our civil liberties, 

The United Nations: What You Should Know 
About It (International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27: 26 p. 25 cents), published by the UN’s 
Department of Public Information, presents a 
brief over-view of the UN, its history, organiza- 
tion, and functions. It is attractively illustrated, 
and includes a handy organization chart of the 
UN and its various agencies, 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Audio-Visual Materials on 
Latin America 


There is a vast amount of audio-visual ma- 
terial suitable for use in classes studying about 
Latin America at the various levels of education. 
Fortunately there are a number of well annotated 
guides which list this material giving the sources 
and prices of each. The teacher wishing to com- 
pile a complete list of motion pictures, film- 
strips, records, tape recordings, pictures, and 
other aids is referred to the following guides. 
Educational Film Guide. H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 

University Ave., New York. 

Filmstrip Guide. H. W. Wilson Company (address above). 

Educators Guide To Free Films. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

Educators Guide To Free Slidefilms. Educators Progress 

Service (address above). 

Educators Guide To Free Scripts and Tapes. Educators 

Progress Service (address above). 

Catalog of Short Films and Filmstrips. UNESCO, 19 Ave. 

Kleber, Paris 16, France. 

Free and Inexpensive Aids to Learning. George Peabody 

College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Most of the films and filmstrips listed in these 
guides may be rented from your nearest educa- 
tional film library or they may be borrowed from 
the local audio-visual department. This month’s 
“Sight and Sound in the Social Studies” has 
therefore concentrated on a list of free and in- 
expensive materials readily available to teachers. 
Where no price is mentioned the material is sent 
free to teachers. 

In writing for any of this material it is ad- 
visable that your letter be on school stationery 
and that you state for what grade the material 
is intended. Sometimes materials will be sent 
in class lots, but distributors prefer that pupils 
do not write individually. In the case of the 
free motion pictures which are listed the teacher 
is usually expected to pay postage both ways. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 
On Latin America 
American Airlines, 99 Park Ave., New York 17. 


Viva Mexico. 16 mm. sound motion picture; color; 
22 minutes; free loan. A visit to the principal cities of 
Mexico. Sequences on city life, industries, scenic beauty, 
and bullfighting. 
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Association Films Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridge- 
field, N. J. 

Costa Rica in Middle America. 16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; 30 minutes; free loan. The emphasis here 
is on the people of Costa Rica and the way they live. 

Honduras. 16 mm. sound motion picture; color; 40 
minutes; free loan. The industries of Honduras. Interest- 
ing sequences on the making of panama hats. 


Automobile Manufacturers Association, Public 
Relations Department, 320 New Center Bldg., 


Detroit 2. 

“The World Makes an Automobile” is the titie of a 
wall-map showing the importance of world trade in the 
automobile industry. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. 

Four poster maps on South America cost 95 cents. Also 
a set of four poster maps on Mexico at the same price. 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th St., New 
York 17. 

A wall-map of North and South America in color, $1.50. 
Ask for “Map of the Americas.” 

Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 

A small outline map showing Brazil’s principal inland 
cities and seaports is available. Ask for “Economic Sketch 
of Brazil.” 

Travel poster on Rio de Janeiro in color, 21 by 27 inches. 
Consulate General of Venezuela, 600 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20. 

“Historical Map of the Life of Simon Bolivar.” 


Continental Trailways, 315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Highways to Mexico. 16 mm. sound motion picture; 
color; 27 minutes; free loan. A trip by bus to Mexico 
City, Many rural scenes. 


Cram’s Map Company, 730 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


Pocket maps of “Latin America,” “Mexico,” “Central 
America,” “South America,” “West Indies” are available 
at 50 cents each. 


Creole Petroleum Corporation, Educational Sec- 
tion, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 


20. 
Venezuela: A Good Neighbor, Part I—How the Vene- 
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zuelans Live. Free filmstrip. Shows the people at work, at 
play, and at school. Emphasizes Venezuela's industrial de- 


velopment. 
Venezuela: A Good Neighbor, Part II—How The Vene- 
zuelans Work. The development of the petroleum industry 


in Venezuela. 


Delta Air Lines, Film Department, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Caribbean Souvenirs. 16 mm. sound motion picture; 
color; 28 minutes; free loan. Trip to Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico. 

Venezuela. 16 mm. sound motion picture; color; 12 min- 
utes; free loan. A trip by air to Venezuela including views 
of Caracas, oil wells, and Maracaibo. 

West Indies, Ho! 16 mm. sound motion picture, color; 
26 minutes. A visit to Cuba and Jamaica. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. 

Many maps on Latin America. See especially the selec- 
tion of inexpensive wall outline maps. 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54. 

Offers elementary teachers a 10-cent teaching unit on 
“Latin America.” Includes a number of illustrations. 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


“Political Map of South America” in color, 31 by 25 inches, 
50 cents. 


Ideal Pictures, 58 East South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Coffee, America’s Favorite Beverage. 16 mm. sound 
motion picture; color; 20 minutes; free loan. Coffee grow- 
ing scenes in 10 Central American and South American 
countries. 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 40 
Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Excellent sets of trading pictures at $2.50 and $3.00 per 
set. Write for complete list. 


Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., 
New York 17. 

Inside Middle America. 16 mm. sound motion picture; 
color; 21 minutes; free loan. Visit to Central America with 
special attention to raising of bananas. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th St., 
New York 22. 

Assignment Venezuela. 16 mm. sound motion picture; 
full color; 24 minutes; free loan. A travel film which fol- 
lows a young petroleum engineer as he explores Venezuela. 

The Magic Cup. 16 mm. sound motion picture; color; 
27 minutes; free loan. Tells the story of the growing of 
coffee. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New 
York. 


Set of six postcards on Mexican art, 20 cents. 


National Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Has a variety of pictures, maps, pamphlets on Latin 
America. Of special interest is a 25 by 37 inch map of 
“South America” which costs 50 eents. Also maps of 
“Countries of the Caribbean,” 50 cents. 


Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A 28 by 38 inch wall chart on the plantation system of 
growing natural rubber. Ask for chart, “How Natural 
Rubber Is Grown.” 


A. J. Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18. 

Desk outline maps on Central America, Latin America, 
Mexico, West Indies. 5 cents per map. 
F. A. Owens Publishing Company, Dansville, New 
York 

A book of “master” outline maps on “North and South 
America” which can be used to run off copies on liquid 
duplicators. Maps of large areas include North America, 
South America, United States, Canada, Mexico, Central 
America and West Indies. Following these are regional 
maps showing the breakdown into countries, states, or 
provinces. Price for the book of “masters” is $2.75. 


Pan-American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
gz , 


Write for a full list of materials. Available items in- 
clude booklets, maps, exhibits. There is a small charge for 
most material. 


Pemex Travel Club, Avenida Juarez, 89, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


Will send teachers highway maps and travel folders on 
Mexico. 


Perry Picture Company, Box 400, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Small pictures on Latin America are 10 cents each. 
Write for a complete list. 


Rand McNally, 11 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Pocket maps cost 50 cents each. Write for complete list. 


Shilin Film Service Corporation, 450 West 56th 
St., New York 19. 

Children of the Sun. 16 mm. sound motion picture; 
color; 21 minutes; free loan. The story of the Incas and a 
visit to their descendants in modern Peru. 

The Song of the Feather Serpent. 16 mm. sound motion 
picture; color; 21 minutes; free loan. The life of the 
anciet Aztecs of Mexico and their worship of the god 
Quaytzalcoatl. 


United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, 
New York 6. 
Ask for catalog of “Free Educational Materials on the 


Banana.” Much useful material on Central America. Free 
chart and teaching unit entitled, “Bananaland.” 
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Posters and Illustrated Literature 

Each of the following official governmental 
agencies maintain information centers which will 
send materials to teachers. 


Argentine State Line, 24 State St., New York 4 

Argentine Tourist Office, 12 West 56th St., New York 

Barbados Publicity Committee, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York 17 

Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17 

Caribbean Tourist Association, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
12 

Chilean State Railways, 120 Broadway, New York 5 

Columbia National Tourist Commission, 29 Broadway, 
New York 6 

Consulate General of Bolivia, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20 

Cuba Tourist Commission, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Dominican Republic Information Center, 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17 

Embassy of Ecuador, 2342 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Haiti Tourist Information Office, go Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 

Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board, 6go Fifth Ave., 
New York 20 

Nassau Bahamas Development Board, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20 

Netherlands West Indies Tourist Committee, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17 

Panama Canal Company, 21 West St., New York 6 

Panama National Tourist Committee, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1 

Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau, 579 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce, 1g Rector St., New 
York 6 


Other Materials 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 Wil- 


mette Ave., Wilmette, Iilinois) recently an- 
nounced a new series of films consisting of inter- 
views with outstanding world leaders. Called the 
“Wisdom Series” it makes available filed inter- 
views with such personalities as Nehru, De 
Valera, Hoover, Sandburg, Vannevar Bush, Rob- 
ert Frost, Arnold Toynbee, and others. Further 
information is available from the distributor. 

For a long time one of the greatest needs in 
the field of audio-visual guides has been the lack 
of a central file on records and recordings. This 
need is now being met by a series called “Audio- 
file.” Subscribers receive record or tape data on 3 
by 5-inch cards. The card contains a synopsis of 
the audio aid, an appraisal, suggestions for utili- 
zation, and information concerning source of the 
material. Audiofile is published ten times per 
year with the user receiving at least 400 cards. 
Annual subscriptions costs $25 and orders should 
be sent to Audiofile, Box 1771, Albany 1, New 
York. 


If you are interested in obtaining natural color 
slides (2 by 2-inches) of 35 countries, including 
map slides, contact Walt Sterling, 224 Hudson 
Rd., Woodmere, Long Island for a free catalog. 

New and effective Contour-Relief maps are 
being published by the Webster Costello Com- 
pany (Chicago Heights, Illinois). These maps 
stress accuracy in elevation patterns through the 
use of precise shading along contour lines. This 
technique is employed in a complete series of 
wall maps covering the continents, the world, 
and the United States and Canada. The sample 
we saw was indeed effective, giving a 3-D effect 
when viewed from classroom distance. 

Your local record dealer will be able to supply 
you with one of the year’s best teaching records. 
It is the sound track from the prize-winning doc- 
umentary film, “The True Story of the Civil 
War.” Narrated by Raymond Massey, the record 
covers the period from the election of Lincoln to 
Appomatox and the death of the war-time Presi- 
dent. Early in the story the record sets the war in 
its proper perspective as an economic conflict. 
Heard during the narration are the sounds of 
battle and the words of heroes on both sides. 
“The True Story of the Civil War” is a Coral 
long-play record—ask for CRL 59100. 

Available from Folkways Records (117 West 
46th St., New York), is a series of interviews 
with Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
which was reviewed in an earlier issue of Social 
Education. Margaret Chase Smith and Robert 
Hutchins now join Justice Douglas as “great 
lecturers” in the nation’s high schools. The inter- 
view with Margaret Chase Smith, the only 
woman in history to serve in both Houses of 
Congress, tells of her various duties as a Senator, 
the pressures on a legislator, the power of mail 
from back home, what influences her vote on 
any bill, and why women should play a more 
active role in politics. 

In the interview with Robert M. Hutchins, 
the former Chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago is highly critical of the state of U. S. educa- 
tion. He discusses educational television, Euro- 
pean vs. American schools, and the wide range 
of curriculum found in U. S. schools. Dr. Hutch- 
ins describes the activities of the Fund for the 
Republic, cites gains in American civil liberties, 
and assesses the decade-old recommendations of 
the Commission on a Free Press as they apply to 
the mass media today. 

The interviews with Justice Douglas, Senator 
Smith, and Dr. Hutchins are recorded on 10-inch 
33% rpm discs selling to schools at $3.85 each. 





Books and Other Sources 
of Information on Latin America 


Nathan A. Haverstock 








The editor of the Handbook of Latin American Studies, a publication of The Hispanic Foundation 
in the Library of Congress, prepared this guide to recent books and other sources of information on 
Latin America as a contribution to SociaL EDUCATION. 


VERY investigator who has tried to keep 
abreast of developments in Latin Amer- 
ica has discovered that his chief difficulty 

is locating the best sources of information. Since 
public interest in hemisphere affairs is deplorably 
lacking, the most widely circulated journals in 
the United States pay slight attention to Latin 
America, and authoritative studies of book 
length are few. There is, however, a wealth of 
information on almost every phase of Latin 
American study, published in a large group of 
scholarly journals, which is available to all who 
make use of the indispensable tool of the Latin 
Americanist—bibliography. 

Since the recent crop of books published in 
the United States does not contribute substanti- 
ally to the enlargement of our knowledge of 
Latin America, it has seemed wiser to concen- 
trate in this brief article on the avenues by 
which the investigator can keep himself posted 
on hemisphere affairs. Armed with this informa- 
tion, the teacher or researcher can assault the 
difficulties involved in finding adequate ma- 
terials. For just as the archaeologist has had to 
cut his way through the heavy jungles to reach 
the most highly prized discovery, so must the in- 
vestigator with his “bibliographical machete” 
hack his path to knowledge which is scattered 
over areas separated by every conceivable sort of 
geographical and intellectual barrier. 

Fortunately, the field of Latin American 
studies is well endowed with governmental, insti- 
tutional, and private sources equipped to produce 
a continuous flow of bibliographical information. 
The intention of this article is to suggest some 
of the recent as well as continuing bibliographi- 
cal sources, a sampling of magazines and schol- 
arly journals, recently published books of more 
than routine interest, and a summary of sources 
of study materials available for classroom use. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the last 23 years the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies has been a major source of in- 
formation on the social sciences and humanities. 
Virtually all aspects of these disciplines are in- 
cluded in this annual, annotated bibliography. 

The Handbook is a cooperative effort. More 
than 50 distinguished specialists serve as contrib- 
uting editors, each of whom reviews all the publi- 
cations in his field that have recently been ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress, as well as 
publications that come to his personal attention 
during the course of his regular academic duties. 
Critical and evaluative annotatic ia: are prepared 
by each scholar for all publications deemed 
worthy of inclusion in the Handbook. 

The Handbook is organized by topics—Anthro- 
pology, Art, Economics, Education, Geography, 
Government, History, International Relations, 
Labor and Social Welfare, Language and Litera- 
ture, Law, Music, Philosophy, and Sociology. 
Statistics, Description and Travel, and Bibli- 
ographies are included in a miscellaneous section. 
Author and Subject Indexes afford the reader 
easy access to the particular type of material he 
seeks. The most recent issue in the Handbook 
series' includes 3,695 items largely drawn from 
the years 1954-1956. 

Bibliographies on special subjects like A Work- 
ing Bibliography of Brazilian Literature? com- 
piled by José Manual Topete, appear from time 
to time. Modeled somewhat on the lines of the 
Brazilian Literature section of the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, Mr. Topete’s work con- 


1 Francisco Anguilera, eclitor. Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies, No. 20. Gainesville, Florida: University of 
Florida Press, 1958. 382 p. 

? José Manuel Topete. A Working Bibliography of Bra- 
zilian Literature. Gainesville, Florida: University of Florida 


. 


Press, 1957. 114 p. ‘ 








BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Primary Program 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (22%” x 30”) in color, showing social situations 
common to 5-to 7-year-olds. The pictures motivate pupils to supply 
own text in discussions. Packaged in a tube, coritaining a hanger for 


mounting. 





BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Helps pupils understand phases of 
community life. Develops attitudes that lead to democratic action. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Presents the story of Food, Clothing, 
and Shelter. Develops understandings of where these things come 
—Complete Teacher's Guide- from, how they are produced, and how they are transported. 

book for each grade. 


~ velopment program rough reeae ee Senne 
out the series 
“huationwinasieteay | ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


and review. 
shat EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





























in the TB social stu 
Two new texts in the =] socital-studies program 
oa ae ei THE WORLD'S HISTORY: Third (1959) Ed. (Lane, Goldman, Hunt) 


world history This timely revision retains the successful “major-force” organiza- 
tion in ten units, and now carries the broad sweep of history up 
: to such recent events as the establishment of the United Arab 
Republic and the polar voyage of the Nautilus. The extensive 
program of study helps has been entirely revised. 


OUR AMERICAN ECONOMY (Lindholm, Driscoll) 


To help all students respond sensibly to the facts and implications 

of economics, and to provide a solid foundation for those who will 

go on to college economics courses, this text is distinctive through: 

a gradual progression from the familiar to the abstract; unique 

special-feature stories; study aids that emphasize the relation of 
. economics to the realities of life. 


ASK ABOUT THEM AT THE NCSS CONVENTION OR WRITE TO: 


. HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 Chicago 1 Pasadena 2 
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Have you seen 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


with the special Social Studies section, 
Understand Your World... 


IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE: 


Individual Responsibility in a Democracy 


SPOTLIGHT ON 


Improving Human Living 


Through use of The Reader’s Digest Educational Edition students de- 
velop greated insight into the problems of group living and civic affairs. 


For more information, send for Brochure SE/11 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


stitutes a reliable and convenient introduction 
to the literary production of Brazil. Perhaps the 
most important research on the compiler’s part 
is embodied in the critical references which fol- 
low the bibliographical entries for each author. 
In utilizing these the reader may find works 
which will help him understand the significance 
of each author and his writings in relation to the 
Brazilian literary tradition. Into this work 
reputable translations have been incorporated to 
allow the non-Portuguese speaker a chance to 
sample Brazilian literature. 

An outstanding contribution to bibliography 
is Professor R. A. Humphrey's guide to Latin 
American history.* In this single, slender volume 
the historian is afforded comprehensive coverage 
on English language writings in his field. Pro- 
fessor Humphrey has arranged the works (includ- 
ing periodical materials) into chapters and cate- 
gories that are meaningful to the historian. A list 
of periodical publications cited in the text; a 
biographical index; and an index of authors, 
editors, and translators are included. 


*R. A. Humphreys. Latin American History. A Guide 
to the Literature in English. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 197 p. 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


A rich source of bibliographical information 
is the Inter-American Review of Bibliography 
(Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia).* This 
bi-lingual publication, known in bibliographical 
circles as the “RIB,” contains articles, book re- 
views, and listings by subject of important pub- 
lications recently added to the collections of the 
Columbus Memorial Library in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. For the internationally-minded stu- 
dent, RIB covers in detail all publications of the 
Organization of American States and related 
agencies, and devotes space to important hemi- 
sphere literary events. 


PERIODICALS 


Latin American studies are discussed in a mul- 
titude of scholarly journals and magazines. They 
are far too numerous to mention individually. 
Perhaps typical of the different levels of intel- 
lectual approach to Latin America are the three 
journals which are described below. 

The Hispanic American Historical Reviews 

‘Inter-American Review of Bibliography (Revista In- 
teramericana de Bibliografia). Washington, D.C.: The Pan 
American Union. 

* Hispanic American Historical Review. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LATIN AMERICA 





NEW YORK 36 SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Just off the Press! 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Ekblaw and Mulkerne 


Socio-economic aspects of geography with emphasis on U.S. 


Simply, dramatically written; heavily illustrated 


Features climatic regional approach 
10-page map section in four colors 


Workbook and Teacher’s Manual and Key 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


CHICAGO 30 DALLAS 2 











stands in the front rank among scholarly journals 
on Latin America. The articles included in this 
much-esteemed publication more often than not 
comprise original contributions to scholarship. 
A large section devoted to book reviews and an- 
other to book notes (notes falling somewhere be- 
tween annotations and reviews) keep the his- 
torian well posted on recently published ma- 
terials. 

The organ of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese is a maga- 
zine entitled Hispania.® Designed especially to 
meet the needs of teachers, Hispania offers arti- 
cles written by educators on subjects pertaining 
to Latin America or the Iberian peninsula. Even 
the advertisements in Hispania are worth noting 
for they describe interesting textbooks and teach- 
ing aids. 

Americas,’ a delightfully conceived and well- 
illustrated magazine published by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is designed to be read from cover to 
cover. Articles on mountain climbing, Brazilian 
art, and Ecuadorian thinkers might be found 


* Hispania. Wallingford, Connecticut: American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

* Americas. Washington, D.C.: The Pan 
Union. 


American 


in a single issue. Americas appears in three edi- 
tions—English, Portuguese, and Spanish. (Issues 
of the Portuguese edition arrive somewhat tardi- 
ly in the United states since they are printed in 
Brazil.) 

Books 


Government and Politics in Latin America,® 
edited by Professor Harold E. Davis, is the result 
of the collaboration of nine able scholars. The 
work is divided along topical lines. The three 
major divisions (The, Dynamics of Politics and 
Power, The Structure and Functions of Political 
Power, and The Expansion of Government) in- 
clude chapters on such vital features of the Latin 
American system as the army’s role in politics, 
organized labor, and revolutions. These chapters 
constitute “broad brush” descriptions of these 
vital forces and many more. The common denom- 
inator, which was the basis for the collaboration, 
is the belief that the forces at work in Latin 
America today are dynamic. 

A special feature of the book is an excellent 
chapter on the laws and courts of Latin America, 
which is easily intelligible to the layman. 

*Harold Eugene Davis. Government and Politics in 
Latin America. New York: Ronald Press, 1958. 539 p. 
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Look into the ways this new text 
brings world history within the grasp 


of all your students: 


LIVING 
WORLD 
HISTORY 


by Wallbank and Fletcher 





CHICAGO 11 e ATLANTA 5 ° 


@ readable narrative, written for maximum under- 
standing 


@ strong program of teaching aids, with special 
emphasis on developing time and place sense 


© self-testing questions to make students think 
as they study each chapter 


© the whole story made graphic with photographs, 
maps, charts, drawings 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


DALLAS 2 





FAIR LAWN, N.J. 


° PALO ALTO ° 





Another worthwhile book is The Mexican 
Government Today® by William Pierce Tucker. 
The anatomy of the network of governmental 
agencies is very clearly delineated by Mr. Tucker 
in this work, a highly competent guide to Mexi- 
can administrative structure. 

A welcome addition to the supply of textbooks 
is the revised edition of Latin America, An His- 
torical Survey.1° The book is stuffed with attrac- 
tively presented facts of Latin American history 
from colonial times to the present day. The lists 
of suggested additional readings that appear at 
the end of each chapter are carefully com- 
pounded of the soundest materials available. 

The annual Caribbean Conference held at the 
School of Inter-American Studies, University of 
Florida, concentrated its attention on a consid- 
eration of the Caribbean area in respect to inter- 
national relations. The papers delivered on that 
occasion are collected in this eighth book of an 
excellent series." 


*William Pierce Tucker. The Mexican Government 
Today. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Miunesota 
Press, 1957. 484 Pp. 

* John Francis Bannon and Peter Masten Dunne. Latin 
America, An Historical Survey. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. 625 p. (Illustrated.) 


A most inviting pictorial introduction to Latin 
America is extended by South America.* The ex- 
pert selection of subjects for the camera is aug- 
mented by an enchanting introductory essay. 

Empire in Brazil** is a much needed summary 
of nineteenth-century Brazilian history, The 
flight of the Portuguese monarchy to Brazil due 
to Napoleonic victory on the Iberian peninsula 
and the emergence of Brazil as a separate mon- 
archy are chapters in history, which are poorly 
known by Americans. 

Seldom does a book appear that has the uni- 
versial appeal of Thomas Gage’s Travels in the 
New World.* Gage, a Dominican of the six- 
teenth century, traveled throughout colonial 





" Curtis A. Willgus, editor. The Caribbean: Contempo- 
rary International Relations. Gainesville, Florida: Univer- 
sity of Florida Press (School of Inter-American Studies, 
1: 7), 1957- 330 p., tables. 

7% Hans Mann. South America. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1957. (Unpaged; 241 pictures in photogiavure, 
5 in color; maps.) 

™ Clarence H. Haring. Empire in Brazil. A New World 
Experiment with Monarchy. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 182 p. 

“J. Eric S. Thompson, editor. Thomas Gage’s Travels 
in the New World. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1958. 379 p. 
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Coming in January... 


A BRILLIANT NEW PRESENTATION 
OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Boak ® Slosson ® Anderson @ Bartlett 


THE HISTORY 
OF OUR WORLD 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





Mexico and Central America. He returned to 
England where he wrote an account of his travels, 
complete with descriptions of colonial Mexico 
City and the scandalous activities of the religious 
orders in the New World. 


MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS 


As a public service the Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration published Latin American Studies. A 
Teacher's Guide to Resource Materials.* This 
guide contains a brief listing by country of 
pamphlets, films, and filmstrips readily avail- 
able, many of them free, to teachers in junior 
high and elementary schools. 

The same type of information can be obtained 
by writing to the Educational Materials Labora- 
tory Division of International Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., and 
asking for teaching aids on Latin America. Addi- 
tional materials on individual countries can be 
obtained by writing to the embassy of the par- 
ticular country in Washington, D. C. 

Upon request the Pan American Union will 


3G. Derwood Baker and Franklin K. Patterson. Latin 
American Studies. A Teacher’s Guide to Resource Ma- 
terials. New York: Creole Petroleum Corporation, 1957. 


27 Pp- 


CHICAGO 


BALANCED AUTHORSHIP 
BALANCED TREATMENT 
BALANCED COVERAGE 


DALLAS ATLANTA PALO ALTO 


supply a Short List of Publications in English 
and Spanish About the 21 American Republics. 
The list includes nominally priced publications 
on such subjects as Inter-American Study, Art 
and Music, and Travel in the Americas. Special 
series on the American nations and commodities 
are obtainable in either Spanish or English. The 
address to write for this list is the Division of 
Publications, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C. 


CONCLUSION 


The fact that the selection of publications in- 
cluded in this article is somewhat miscellaneous 
should not be allowed to obscure the valuable 
contribution to the understanding of Latin 
America currently being made by scholars 
writing in the English language. Intelligent utili- 
zation of bibliographical tools will permit the 
investigator access to that contribution. 

The persistence with which the Latin Ameri- 
canist in our own country does his work is amaz- 
ing. In the face of lack of public interest, lack 
of teaching opportunities in our schools and uni- 
versities, and widespread ignorance, he continues 
to produce admirable materials on this challeng- 
ing subject. 











Easy to Understand... 
Interesting to Read . . 
Gratifying to Teach 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


by Bertrand M. Wainger 
Buena Jackson Stolberg, Consultant 


An American history text for grades 7 and 8 that makes historical facts 
1957 come alive. It describes the American people in their everyday lives and in 

their moments of crisis. It bridges the gap between the unreal long ago 
Edition and life today. It catches the drama of the American adventure and trans- 
fers it to your classroom. Best of all, it tells the story of our country in 


language the student can understand. 


Supplementary Aids: 


e Test Booklet 


e Teacher’s Manual and Source Book 





and three Correlated Motion Pictures now 


in preparation for release in January— 


e Settling the Great Plains, 1850-1885 
e The Iron Horse on Wheels 


e Man-Made Light 





Write for additional information to 
School Department 
330 West 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY new York 36, Ny. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS presents 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 
1958—Grades 8 or 9 
by Fred B. Painter and Harold H. Bixler 


A new and attractive guidebook to good citizenship today, analyzing the idca!s 
and structure of U. S. government with emphasis on the contribution of the 
young citizen and a special section on vocational guidance. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
1958 Edition-—High School 
by Laurence Paquin and Marian Irish 


“A Primer of Democracy” for government and/or problems in democracy 
courses. From parking tickets to foreign policy, 2 provocative and realistic ex- 
ploration of the individual’s role in making democracy work. 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 
1956 Edition—High School 
by S. Holt 


This popular text explains the economics of home and society in a clear, fluent 
style and within the framework of the student’s interests and experience. Instruc- 
tive and interesting graphs, charts, illustrations, and other student-teacher helps. 


BUILDING OUR HEMISPHERE 
1957—-Grade 7 
by Clyde B. Moore and others 


This beautiful and interesting book is vital for boys and girls who will live in a 
world of Pan-Americanism and the Good Neighbor Policy. The ari work is by 
the famed Leo Politi and the maps by Rafael Palacios. Correlated filmstrips in 
full color on Canada and Mexico are available. 


BUILDING A FREE NATION 
Revised Edition—Grades 7 or 8 
by Clyde B. Moore and others 


The mighty pageant of America’s physical, social, and idealogical growth is ex- 
citingly unfolded in this very readabie, widely-used history. A wealth of excellent 
/ illustrations. 


Exan:ination copies available 


For further information, to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





looking for something? 


A text for a general education program in social growth and life adjust- 
ment for the teen-ager? Try GROWING UP, 2nd ed. (Billett and Yeo), 


if you seek a modern text that is written around the problems and needs 
of adolescents. 


An American history text for 11th or 12th grade? We suggest FROM 
COLONY TO WORLD POWER, 1957 copyright (Hamm). This balanced 
survey places emphasis upon the development of an agrarian-industrial 
society, and upon America’s emergence from two world wars into its 
present position as leader of the free world. 


An easy-to-read American history? For a lively narration of United States 
nistory, choose THE AMERICAN STORY, 1959 copyright (Gavian and 
Hamm). The book stresses the period from 1850-1956, as well as the posi- 
tion of the United States in world affairs. Nearly every page is alive with 
illustrations, charts, and maps. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





